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Editorial 


10th ANNIVERSARY 


Ten years ago this month, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen’s article 
“The Family Comes First” marked the birth of a new publication, THE 
FaMILy Dicest. In celebration of its tenth birthday, this special issue 
contains some of the most representative articles, short stories and fillers 
to have appeared between its covers since October 1945. 


Actually, only the title of THe Famity Dicgst is ten years old. 
The publication itself dates all the way back to 1908, when Archbish 
John F. Noll started THe Parish Montuty (Archbishop Noll found 
Our SuNDAY VISITOR in 1912.) THE PARISH MONTHLY was succeeded 
by THe CaTHOLIC FAMILY MONTHLY which became THE FAMILY 
DicEsT in 1945. 


Bishop Sheen’s first article for THE FAMILY DiGEsT is reprinted in 
this special birthday issue. So are typical articles by Joe Breig and 
Father Richard Ginder, whose bylines have appeared more than any- 
‘one else’s. And one of Father John A. O’Brien’s most popular articles is 
in the 96 page edition. 


The first article in this issue, “How NOT To Give Sex Instruction 
To Children,” was selected by the Catholic Press Association of the 
United States as the best non-fiction article in its 1953-54 contest. 


Many of the articles in this issue will soon appear in a series of 
booklets designed to aid families live happier and more successful lives. 
Each of these booklets, which will be available in a few months, will 
discuss some important phase of Christian family life. 


The four short stories in this issue, also picked for their representa- 
tiveness, is taken from the book “Short Stories For The Family,” a book 
of 42 short stories that have appeared in THE FAMILY DIGEST. 


Since this issue is representative of the type of material which con- 
tinually appears in THE FAMILY DiGEsT, it would be a good sample to 
use for the circulation contest (see advertisement on cover). it must ‘be 
pointed out, however, that although the contents are typical, the 96 

_pages are not. Regular issues contain 64 pages. 
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Some time ago, I and a few 
friends of mine attended a lecture 
at a Mothers’ Club. The speaker 
told us about the necessity of giv- 
ing sex instructions to our children 
and spoke about the serious neg- 
lect on the part of parents in im- 
parting proper instructions to their 
off-spring. After the meeting, we 
got into a huddle and discussed 
the subject. All of us admitted 
that we hardly ever spoke about 
this matter to our children. We 
were worried lest we neglected 
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we read in those books. None of 
us did it, although we had grown 
children, some of whom were 
married. The more we spoke the 
matter, the more alarmed we be- 
came and the less we saw the 
light. 

In our distress we called on a 
priest and told him our difficulties. 
He was very sympathetic and ex- 
plained to us how difficult this 
subject is. He told us, too, that 
he had attended a course at the 
Catholic University of America 
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one of our grave duties, so we de- 
cided to go to a Catholic Book 
Store and procure all the available 
literature on the subject. Each one 
of us took a different pamphlet and 
arranged to meet a week later to 
pool our information. 

When we came together the 
next week, we were more upset 
than ever. No mother liked the 
pamphlet she read. When we dis- 
cussed them all together, we could 
not agree at all. We thought most 
of the pertinent suggestions in the 
pamphlets were very crude. We 
could not imagine ourselves tell- 


ing our children some of the things 
2 


when he was a young priest. The 
course was given by Father Felix 
M. Kirsh and was precisely on this 
subject. Father Kirsh had written 
a doctoral dissertation on “Sex 
Education and Training in Chas- 
tity” that is considered a classic on 
this matter. The priest told us that 
Father Kirsh had more pamphlets 
and books in his office on training 
in purity and in every language 
than anyone in the world. The 
course he gave at the Catholic 
University lasted several months 
each year. He outlined the differ- 
ent methods of instruction and 
suggested many aarticles and 
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pamphlets. At the end of the 
course, Father Kirsh made this 
startling announcement: 

Now that we are finished 
with our course, I suppose most 
of you are perplexed. I assure 
you that there is no one in this 
room more perplexed than I am. 
I have studied this question for 
years. I do not know the answer. 

There you have the testimon 
of an expert. His admission of dif- 
ficulty made us feel better. The 
priest remarked to us: “Many who 
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will never attain Father Kirsh’s 
knowledge or experience, who lack 
his insight into the adolescent 
mind or his varied and long ex- 


perience with teachers and parents. 


everywhere, have the boldness to 
assert that they know the answer 
and that theirs is the only true 
one.” 

In this article, I give you the 
results of our own thought on this 
subject. We mothers got together 
and agreed on these few points. I 
thought perhaps the readers of 
The Family Digest would be inter- 
ested in knowing what some mo- 


thers thought about this vexing 
problem. 


Perhaps some readers will think 
we are returning to what is called 
the old-fashioned method of “hush, 
hush.” Many moderns are begin- 
ning to make sufficient progress to 
be able to catch up with the past 
and to admit that some of the 
methods of those who went ahead 
of us were based on sound psycho- 
logy and sound spirituality. It does 
seem strange that the human race 
was able to exist for thousands of 
years before some of the recent 
“experts” arose to tell us that 
everything in the past was wrong. 

There are many pamphlets on 
how to give sex instruction. Just 
to be different I am heading this 
article: How not to give them. 


When you try to teach your 
child that milk is good for him, 
you do not have to look up a book 
of anatomy to find out all about 
digestion. You don’t have to know 
that the milk goes into the stom- 
ach and then into the small in- 
testines; you don’t have to learn 
about the gall-bladder and _ the 
spleen. You don’t have to learn 
about any bodily functions at all. 
All you do is tell your child that 
milk is good for him and show 
him how to drink it. 


It doesn’t make any difference 
to him or his future well-being 
whether you call his stomach a 
“tummy” or a “belly.” You can 
use whatever names for the parts 
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of the body your family has been 
using. If a 

fast and takes too much of it, you 
ean say he will get a “tummy 
ache” or a “belly ache” or an 
“upset stomach.” Everyone knows 
what you are talking about when 
you use any one of these terms. 


_ Rule No. 1—: So, one rule on 
how not to give sex instructions 
is: Remember you are not teach- 
ing anatomy. 

I don’t have to go into a whole 
string of details to make you 
understand what I mean. You can 
think of a sufficient number of 
examples for yourself. If, in the 
past, _ were worried about what 
to tell your children and how, this 
simple little rule will give you 
a great deal of relief at once. You 
can think over your own childhood 
and learn from your own exper- 
ience that the words didn’t make 
much difference as long as their 
meaning was sufficiently clear. 
After all, that is the purpose of 


drinks his milk too. 


language —it is a vehicle for 


thought. 

Parents teach their children 
proper habits of elimination. No 
one ever tells them they ought to 
study about the large intestines 
and the activity of the kidneys. 
That is not necessary at all. It is 
the same in regard to sex instruc- 
tion. Don’t worry about anatomy 
and don’t worry about the words. 

There is a book entitled “Their 
Mother’s Sons.” It is written by 
Dr. Edward A. Strecker, a famous 
professor of Psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He is a 
recognized leader in his profession. 
Speaking on the subject of sex 
education he counsels: 

“The mother produces healthy 
attitudes more by her general reac- 
tion when the subject comes up 
casually; less and usually very 
little by studied and planned ver- 
bal instruction . . . She does not 

int a precisely detailed picture, 
that one person’s sexual 
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life eannot be modelled upon that 
of another and that the removal of 
spontaniety is destructive. Sex is 
not nakedly exposed. Enough of its 
inner veilings are left intact so that 
later in life the child will have the 
satisfaction and the maturing value 
of his own discoveries.” There you 
have the testimony of an expert. 

A number of authors used to 
stress the necessity of giving de- 
tailed information and using scien- 
tific terminology. The pendulum 
is beginning to swing the other 
way. Dr. A. H. Clemens writing in 
the February, 1953, issue of the 
magazine Marriage and Family 
Living, a periodical for profession- 
al Marriage Counselors, says: 

“With the advance of informa- 
tion gleaned empirical investi- 
gations, not only is the traditional 
position on the question of sex 
education being confirmed, but 
the trend in sex education in many 
places is being increasingly proved 
unscientific.” 

In other words, Grandma was 
right, after all! 

You must have heard about the 
mother who was almost frightened 
to death at the thought that her 
child would one day come to her 
and ask: “Mother, where do babies 
come from?” She was a — 
mother. She heard so much about 
proper sex instruction for children 
‘that she was alarmed and wonder- 
‘ed how she would ever be able to 
give it. She bought pamphlets and 
talked to other mothers about it. 
She thought she was prepared for 
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the great day of the first question. 
One day, it finally arrived. Junior 
rushed up to her and, without a 
single word of introduction—with- 
out the slightest embarrassment or 
hesitation, he asked: “Mother, 
where do I come from?” 

“This. is it,” she groaned. She 
set him on her lap, put her arms 
around him gently and whispered: 
“Listen and mother will tell you.” 
Then she gave him the butterfly 
and apple-blossom routine—just as 
she had read it in the books, Jun- 
ior became impatient. Mother was 
sweating. Finally, the lad slid off 
mother’s lap and said in disgust: 
“Aw, the ke next door comes 
from Brooklyn. I wish I came 
from Brooklyn, too.” 

Rule No. 2—: The early ques- 
tions are superficial. Don’t put into 
the child’s questions inquiries that 
are not there. You are older than 
your child. The first questions are 
simple. They do not require de- 
tailed answers. In fact, they may 
not be on this subject at all. You 
only think they are. 

Even if the question is what you 
think it is, your answer can be 
general in the beginning. You can 
shock your child by being too 
specific and exact. Some of the 
books tell mother to take Junior's 
hand, when he asks the question, 
place it on her abdomen and say 
to him: “My child, you come from 
here. Just as the mother bird has 
a nest for the little birds, so I had 
a nest for you here.” Most mothers 
revolt against saying anything like 
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that. They. consider it crude. 
The:: action is most natural and 
is sufficient indication that it is 
the wrong way to give the infor- 
mation. Don’t do it, even if some 
of those who think they are ad- 
vanced advise you to do it. Your 
own motherly instinct is a good 
enough guide to warn you against 
such a response. 

Don’t be surprised at questions 
or show resentment. Barbara, age 
10, was searching for a word in 
the dictionary. Her father inquir- 
ed: “Can I help you? What are 
you looking up?” “I was just read- 
ing a book,” she answered “and 
came across a new word, I don't 
know what it means. The word 
is ‘pregnant.’” 

“Don’t ever let me see you look 
up words like that,” her father shot 
back. “Give me that dictionary.” 

That was the worst thing to do. 
Such manners of acting puts a bar- 
rier between parent and child at a 
most dangerous period. Barbara 
will never again go to either par- 
ent for enlightment. She will be 
afraid. Confidence is lost and will 
be regained with difficulty. 

Father and mother should do all 
in their power to maintain the 
confidence of their children, espe- 
cially in matters like this. 

Just because I told you I am 
going to be “old fashioned” about 
this matter, don’t think I am going 
to advise you to tell the stork story 
or to tell your children that the 
doctor brought them in his little 
black bag. 


You are never permitted to lie, 
but you do not always have to tell 
the whole truth. You should tell 
only enough of the truth to an- 
swer the doubt as it is in the 
child’s mind, not as you consider 
the question in the light of your 
adult knowledge. 


When Junior asks you the first 
time: “Mother, where do I come 
from?” it is absolutely true if you 
tell him: “You come from God. 
God made you and gave you to 
me and daddy.” That may ee 
him for some time. The time will 
come when Junior will suspect 
that God used helpers and co- 
operators. 


The best preparation you re- 
ceived for marriage and home 
making was the example of your 
own parents. They taught you 
many things about marriage and 
family life. They gave you the in- 
formation and did not realize they 
were teaching you. You were 
taught and never even dreamed 
that you were getting lessons. Your 
education was informal not formal. 
It is the same in regard to sex in- 
struction. 


Rule No. 3:—The best and most 
usual form of most sex instruction 
is informal and not formal; im- 
plicit not explicit. You _ it best 
when you do not think you are 
giving it at all. 

By that I mean, it is seldom 
necessary to take your child aside 


and give a formal, studied lecture. 
In the normal home, the child 
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picks up bits of information in an 
oi natural way. Often a child 

ill go to the teacher in school 
and announce in a simple way: 
“My mother is going to the hos- 
pital to have a baby.” There is no 
agitation. The teacher is more em- 
barrassed than anyone else. Such 
an announcement on the part of 
the child should be taken in an off- 
hand manner. No one who hears 
it should reprove the child or make 
any fuss about it. It would be 
wrong to say: “Little children 
like you should not talk about 
such things. Wait until you get 
bigger.” That is precisely the kind 
of talk that awakens undue curios- 
ity and destroys the child’s confi- 
dence in adults. Remarks of that 
kind make the child reticent and 
unduly inquisitive. 

When the mother comes home 
from the hospital, she should take 
care of her babe as God intended. 
Many mothers raise their babies 
on a formula. In some cases, that 
is unfortunately necessary and can- 
not be helped, but that is not the 
way God planned it to be. He 
wants the mother to nurse her 
child if she can. That is best for 
the mother and for the baby. 


There is a vast difference be- 
tween purity and _prudishness. 
Years ago, no mother was ashamed 
when yo nursed her baby; that 
was taken as a natural act on her 
Es She did not retire and hide 

erself. In the home, she should 
avoid two extremes: the one is 


prudishness, chasing the other 
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children away (that again awakens 
their curiosity); the other extreme 
is follow the advice of some of the 
moderns who claim that the moth- 
er should make special efforts to 
let herself be seen and be seen as 
completely as possible. Both ex- 
tremes are unnatural and harmful. 


As children grow up normally 
in the average home, they learn 
many things without realizing it. 
With each increase in the family, 
the knowledge grows. The child 
need not be told much at all. In 
the home, the child sees articles 
of apparel of different kinds and 
accepts everything as a matter of 
course, at the same time learning 
there is a physical difference be- 
tween men and women, boys and 
girls. 


This is all informal education. 
There are no explanations; no lec- 
tures. By the time the child 
reaches puberty he knows much 
more than most adults think he 
does. 


To give an example: The oldest 
boy in a family made the momen- 
tous announcement that he was 
just engaged and expected to be 
married within three months. 
When the news was received at 
the dinner table, the youngest boy 
in the family shouted gleefully: 
“Hurray, now I'l soon be an 
uncle.” 


Mother and father were amaz- 
ed. Nothing had ever been said 
to the boy, but he must have 
known just the same. His know- 
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ledge must have been gained in 
an easy, natural way; otherwise he 
would not have made such a state- 
ment in such a way. If he had 
gained the knowledge in the 
wrong way, he would have tried 
to hide it. The older ones were 
embarrassed at what he said; he 
was not. The older ones were 
wise when they accepted what the 
boy said and made no fuss over it. 
After they pmee their composure, 
mother smilingly suggested, “Then 
you can be baby-sitter for them.” 

Every young mother knows how 
she must restrain her husband 
when he comes home from work 
each day and looks with pride on 
his first-born infant. He wants to 
take him up in his arms and play 
with him. He is forever rocking 
him and tickling him to see him 
smile. Mother keeps telling him: 
“Don’t do that, Honey, you'll spoil 
him. He will always want atten- 
tion.” 

In some mysterious way, babies 
learn that when they cry they will 
get what they want. They come to 
this conclusion long before they 
are able to reason. They follow it 
up all their lives even if they never 
— their principle of action into 
ormal words. 

There are many things we learn 
almost without knowing it. We 
know more than we realize. We 
mentioned that education can be 
formal and informal, so too know!l- 
edge can be what we may class- 
ify as explicit and implicit. 

Explicit knowledge, in this con- 


nection, is knowledge that we 
know we have and that we can 
put into words. 

Implicit knowledge is knowl- 
edge that is so matter of fact that 
we do not advert to it and that we 
often cannot put into words at all. 


Every child knows somehow 
that father must shave and mother 
(ordinarily!) does not shave. You 
don’t have to tell your child about 
it and least of all you don’t have 
to give any reason for it. Every 
child knows somehow that mothers 
have babies and fathers don’t. 
Every child grows up with the 
knowledge that women are built 
differently from men. Certainly 
some of the differences don’t have 
to be mentioned explicitly at all. 
An infant learns.about them at the 
very beginning of life and grows 
up in a most natural acquaintance 
with it. 

William was a normal high 
school student. His favorite sport 
was swimming. As soon as the 
weather got warm he went to the 
shore. summer, he was at the 
beach whenever possible and he 
enjoyed himself fully. 

One day, one of his teachers 
thought it should be time to give 
William some advice. He called 
him and spoke to him about 
swimming. In the course. of his 
remarks, he said: “Bill, when you 
go to the shore, you see things that 
might be a source of temptation to 
you. I think I ought to warn you 
so that you will be prepared.” He 
then told him about abbreviated 
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costumes, etc. The teacher left, 
feeling that he had done his duty 
and had given the warning that 
Bill’s parents failed to give. 

Years later, Bill admitted regret- 
fully that the talk on the part of 
his well-meaning teacher opened 
the path of temptation. He said: 
“I > enjoyed swimming. I 
never had any temptation. Noth- 
ing I saw ever bothered me. I 
never thought of it at all. After 
fhat talk, everything became a 
source of temptation. I did not en- 
joy swimming any more. I had to 
give it up.” 

Rule No. 4—: Don’t cause trou- 
ble by being an alarmist. Don’t 
warn your child about all possible 
temptations that do not affect him 
at ail. If you tell him about temp- 
tations, you may be the cause of 
the way difficulty you are trying 
to avoid. 

As you older, you become 
aware of the working of the devil 
in the world. You unfortunately 
hear about all kinds of evil. The 
newspapers give accounts of sin 
that should never be mentioned. 
Knowledge of temptation can 
often become a source of tempta- 
tion instead of a preventive. 

A doctor is said to be the worst 
kind of a patient. The reason prob- 
ably is because his mind is dees 
directed towards disease and mal- 
functions. 

Do not become a cause of temp- 
tation to your children by giving 


them unnecessary warnings. You: 
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should watch over their conduct 
and see to it that they do not go 
with wrong companions or fre- 
quent places that may be an oc- 
casion of sin, but do not become 
an alarmist or a pessimist. 


Most children, for example, 
never have any temptation to take 
“dope” or to smoke marijuana cig- 
arettes, but when the newspapers 
carry accounts of teen-agers doing 
this, when parents put ideas into 
their children’s minds by excessive 
warnings, then temptations may 
come that would never have arisen 
otherwise. Sometimes, crime bust- 
ers become crime boosters. Don’t 
be an alarmist, but don’t hesitate 
to give information when neces- 
sary. 

It is to be expected that mo- 
thers are in a better position than 
any other person to advise their 
girls about changes and occur- 
rences that will take place in their 
lives as they grow up. Mothers 
know it from their own experience. 
That is why girls usually receive 
the information about personal 
hygiene from the proper source— 
their own mothers. 


We must admit facts. The fact 
is that fathers do not usually tell 
their sons about the changes that 
happen in boys. Mothers are not 
in a position to tell them because, 
most of the time, they do not 
know about them. This ought to 
be the rule: Mothers s tell 
their daughters; fathers should tell 

r sons. 
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Mothers can tell when it is op- 
portune to inform their daughters 
about menstruation and the care 
that it requires. Again, they need 
not give them an elaborate de- 
scription and explanation. In most 
cases, the girls accept it as a natur- 
el phenomenon and make no more 
of it. 


In boys there is often—not al- 
ways—another kind of flow. When 
a boy reaches puberty, he is liable 
to have what is called a nocturnal 
emission. It usually occurs during 
sleep. That is nature’s way of pro- 
viding for the release m4 surplus 
seminal fluid. This natural phen- 
omenon is often a sourse of worry 
to the boy. He is afraid to ask 
about it. He becomes frightened at 
what his mother may think if she 
sees evidence of it on his clothin 
or bed linen. He must be sina 
that this is perfectly natural and is 
no cause for worry of any kind. 
When a nocturnal emission occurs, 
it may be accompanied by un- 
wanted dreams. He should be told 
that he is not responsible for. these 
tricks the subconscious mind play 
on him while he is asleep. 

A few parents can give all the 
instructions necessary by word of 
mouth. Most find that unsatis- 
factory. Most parents find it better 
to enlist the aid of one or the 
other pamphlet. We think that is 
a course to be recommended in the 
vast majority of cases. The parents 
should first read the pamphlet 
themselves and then give it to 
their child or advise the child to 


buy it for himself, telling him 
where it can be procured. After 
the pamphlet is read, there should 
be repeated earnest invitations to 
discuss the matter read. 


The pamphlets we found most 
satisfactory of the many that came 
to our notice are the idiedtng: 


1. Love, Sex and the Teen- 

Agers by Father Daniel A. Lord 
S.J., published by Queen’s Work, 
Price 25c. We believe this should 
be given to the child before gradu- 
ation from grammar school. Just 
when, depends on conditions that 
should be determined by the par- 
ents. 
“2. The above pamphlet should 
be sufficient for some time. Then 
there ought to be a follow-up. We 
suggest Modern Youth and Chas- 
tity, by Father Gerald Kelly, S.J. 
We think this should be given be- 
fore the end of the teen-age per- 
iod; just when, depends on con- 
ditions. We do not think it is ad- 
visable to give it until after gradu- 
ation from grammar school. 

All parents notice the followin 
behavior in children, but not all 
advert to it. 

Little children do not think of 
a difference in sex in the earl 
years. Boys and girls mingle with 
ease. They may play with the 
same toys. They do not have any 
particular preference for or any 
particular aversion towards the op- 
posite sex. 

Perhaps at about the age of ten 
or so, the two drift apart. They 
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are not neutral any more; they be- 
come antagonistic. It is nature’s 
way of preparing them for the 
ng to come so that they will not 
ave undue temptation to weaken 
themselves before they are strong 
enough to cope with difficulty. 


As they reach adolescence, the 
have a greater desire to be in eac 
other's company. Again, that at- 
traction is nature’s.way of prepar- 
ing them for the tasks ahead. 


Adolescence, or roughly the 
teen-age years, are the years of 
greatest perplexity. It is here 
where — tact in guid- 


ance is needed. 


Teen-agers are ignorant of the 
fact that the sex instinct is differ- 
ent in the two sexes. Even par- 
ents may not advert to this, but a 
little thought on their part will 
make it very clear to them that 
there is a big difference between 
men and women in this regard. 


So Rule No. 5 is—: Don’t forget 
that the sex instinct is not the 
same in men as it is in women. 


Margaret, age 18, went on sev- 
eral dates with different boys. She 
started out to have good, innocent 
fun. Almost invariably she ended 
in disillusionment. As she put it, 
“the boys get fresh.” Luckily, her 
mother had her confidence. She 
was always able to go to her in 
every doubt and she knew that she 
would not get the brush-off. 

The wron 7 for mother to 
say is: “You'll find that they are 
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all the same. You can’t trust them. 
Don’t go out anymore.” 
Psychologists point out that 
there are two factors in the sex 
urge: 
a) the psychic—the desire for 
companionship, affection and rec- 
ognition; 
b) the physical—the urge to 
touch and the desire for physical 


union. 


The psychic factor predomin- 
ates in the girl. In the boy, the 
ee factor is much more ve- 

ement than in the girl. Ignorance 
of this causes aan trouble and 
misunderstanding. 

The girl wants to love and be 
loved. She looks for an opportun- 
ity to show her affection and to re- 
ceive affection in return. She does 
not think of anything else. Her 
love is in her affections. 

While the same is the case with 
the boy, his impulses are more in- 
tensified in his body. His passions 
are more easily aroused. 

The result of this difference is 
that when the girl by word or 
deed or manner invites affection 
from the boy, he finds that he is 
aroused in another way also. He 
may become frightened. He may 
do things that will arouse indigna- 
tion both in himself and in the 
girl. She doesn’t understand it; he 
is perplexed. He is furiously 
tempted; she remains relatively 
calm. 

The mother is the one who can 
best instruct her daughter when 
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the time comes. She ought to do 
this partly by words and partly by 
iving her daughter some pamph- 
ets. 


An understanding of the differ- 
ence in the sex urge between boys 
and girls will make mothers and 
their daughters realize how impor- 
tant it is for them not to unduly 
rouse young men by their manner 
of dress. Women, generally, are 
most forgetful of this. They are 
not evil-minded, they do not want 
to be the occasion of sin to men, 
but they often are nevertheless. 


Women do not realize how their 
manner of dress can excite the pas- 
sions of men, especially of young 
men. Every decent girl admits the 
following principle: 

‘It is a sin to (a) expose, (b) em- 

hasize or (c) suggest parts of the 

dy that are an occasion of sin. 
Every girl accepts that principle 
whole-heartedly. Many violate it 
and never think of it. But their 
good will does not avoid tempta- 
tion to others or danger to them- 
selves. 


In most major cities, there are 
active groups of girls promoting a 
campai or modesty in dress. 
They } a a few a rules. 
These rules are often printed in 
diocesan papers and in Catholic 
magazines. 


It would be well for every girl 
to. consider the following rules: 

1. Low-neck dresses or blouses 
should not be worn. - 


2. Transparent fabrics, especial- 
ly blouses with form-revealing 
undergarments are discouraged. 


3. Sweaters, etc., should be of 
the proper size. 

4. Since the undergarments are 
largely the basis for much of the 
undue emphasis to dangerous 
parts of the body, modesty dictates 
that they should not be of such a 
nature as to attract undue atten- 
tion. This is especially true of 
partied, pointed, separate and up- 
ift type bras. They should de- 
emphasize, not emphasize danger- 
ous parts of the body. 

5. All strapless formals and 
swim suits are objectionable, Be- 
sides they are often ugly. 

6. It would be well to remember. 
that complete coverage does not 
always mean proper modesty in 
dress. A sweater, for instance, can 
be up to the chin and down to the 
wrist and still be most suggestive. 
Girls are sometimes innocently 
proud of their feminine develop- 
ment and try to show off. 

So we repeat the general princi- 
ple again: It is a sin to (a) expose, 
(b) emphasize, or (c) suggest parts 
of the body that are or can be an 
occasion of sin. 

We sometimes hear the saying: 
“Knowledge is power.” That has 


a correct meaning and one that is. 


false. All of us know by now that 
knowledge of the right does not 
insure observance of the right. We 
all know what we should do to be 
saints. Somehow, something gets 
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in the way between knowledge 
and performance. 


In the matter under discussion, 
some moderns think that know- 
ledge—especially detailed know- 
ledge about bodily structure and 
function together with the nature 
of reproduction (using the scientif- 
ic terms) will result in purity. Noth- 
ing is further from the truth. If 
it were so, doctors and nurses 
would be saints in this matter. 
The plain fact is that they have 
just as many difficulties as anyone 
else. Husbands and wives, too, 
know that not all their problems 
cease after the wedding. 


So Rule No. 6 is—: Knowledge 
does not guarantee proper be- 
havior. 

In his Encyclical on the “Chris- 
tion Education of Youth,” Pope 
Pius XI makes this very clear. We 
can do no better than quote his 
words, even though they are rather 
lengthy: 

“Far too common is the error of 
those who with dangerous assur- 
ance and under an ugly term 
propagate, a so-called sex-educa- 
tion, falsely imagining they can 
forearm youths against the dangers 
of sensuality by means purely nat- 
ural, such as foolhardy initiation 
and precautionary instruction for 
all indiscriminately, even in pub- 
lic, and, worse still, by exposing 
them at an early age to the occa- 
sions, in order to accustom them, 


so it is argued, and-as it were to- 
harden them against such dangers. 
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“Such persons greviously err in 
refusing to recognize the inborn 
weakness of human nature, and 
the law of which the Apostle 
speaks, fighting against the law of 
mind; and also in ignoring the ex- 
perience of facts, from which it is 
clear that, particularly in young 
people, evil practices are the ef- 
fect not so much of ignorance of 
intellect as of weakness of a will 
exposed to dangerous occasions, 
and unsupported by the means of 
grace. 


“In this extremely delicate mat- 
ter, if, all things considered, some 
private instruction is found neces- 
sary and opportune, from _ those 
who hold from God the commis- 
sion to teach and who have the 
grace of state, every precaution 
must be taken. Such precautions 
are well known in_ traditional 
Christian education, and are ade- 
quately described by Antoniano 
cited above, when he says: 

“Such is our misery and inclin- 
ation to sin, that often in the very 
things considered to be remedies 
against sin, we find occasions for 
and inducements to sin _ itself. 
Hence it is of the highest impor - 
tance that a good father, while 
discussing with his son a matter 
so delicate, should be well on his 
guard and not descend to details, 
nor refer to the various ways in 
which this infernal hydra destroys 
with its poison so large a portion 
of the world; it may 
ha that instead: of extinguish- 
ing his fire, he unwittingly stirs 
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or kindles it in the simple and 
tender heart of the child. Speak- 
ing generally, during the period of 
childhood it suffices to employ 
those remedies which produce the 
double effect of opening the door 
to the virtue of purity and closing 
the door upon vice.’” 

We are still continuing our dis- 
cussions and would welcome some 
comments from our readers. Dur- 
ing our meetings, one of the group 
took short-hand notes and _ con- 
densed what was said. When her 
report was finished, we gave a 
copy to the priest mentioned in 
the beginning of this article. He 
read it carefully and discussed it 
with others. 

After he finished his examina- 
tion of our work, he came to one 
of the meetings and said: 

“I congratulate you on the way 
you attacked this problem. You 
went about it in a really diplomat- 
ic way. You recognized the fact 
that mothers are afraid to tackle 
the problem and you seemed to 
tell them not to bother about it, 
aa to let their children grow up 


themselves and find out every- 


thing for themselves. But you 
don’t really do that at all. You 
gave clever little hints as to how 
they should impart sex  instruc- 
tions, even though you seemed to 
imply that they shouldn’t give 
them. I think you did well, too, 
to suggest a few books or pam- 
nM parents to give to their 
children. That is much better 
than giving a list of dozens. The 
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point is you advised the 
to give pamphlets. You did 
free the parents from the task. 
“In the course of your investiga- 
tions, you must have been amazed 
and shocked at the amount of lit- 
erature on this subject. Perhaps 
you never noticed it before, but 
your study showed how much is 
written. You must have noticed, 
too, that the newspapers and 
magazines have frequent articles 
that are horrifying to one who has 
the true Christian and religious 
view of life. People who do not 
have it—our modern pagans—are 
lost in the wilderness. They dis- 
cuss this subject and do not have 
sufficient guiding principles. 
“Whenever you do anything, 
you should first ask yourself: “Why 
am I doing this? t is my pur- 
pose?’ Your purpose in discussing 
sex education for your children is 
your desire to teach your children 
the virtue of purity. You want 
them to be pleasing in the sight of 
God, to keep their souls free from 
sin, to reach Heaven. You know 
that impurity is a sin. You know 
that sins against the Sixth and 
Ninth Commandment are among 
the most frequent and serious sins 
committed. I might add, too, that 
most of the sins are committed, not 
by children and teen-agers, but by 
adults who have no lack of know- 
ledge. 


“While it is true that lack o 
sufficient knowledge or knowledge 
improperly received can occasion 
much difficulty and anxiety, the 
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greatest source is elsewhere. It is 
not so much ignorance as malice. 


“It is a big mistake to look upon 
problems of purity as entirely dis- 
tinct from others. Training in 
chastity should be looked upon as 
part of general character formation 
and training of the will for virtu- 
ous living. Concentrating on im- 
purity only magnifies the danger. 

“Part of the way to help chil- 
dren meet temptations that are 
liable to come is to give them in- 
structions in habits of self-control 
and self-denial early in life. These 
virtues are too easily forgotten in 
our modern world. I do not mean 
to imply that joy and pleasure 
should be taken out of the lives of 
our children—far from it. But 
even the youngest should be 
taught that not all his wishes can 
be satisfied. 

“When parents try to gratify 
every desire of their offspring, 
they do not prepare them for the 
time when wrong urges must be 
denied. The boy who has been 
trained to abstain cheerfully from 
candy before meals—not only for 
motives of health, but for motives 
of virtue—will be developing the 
foundation of the habit that will 
help him to say ‘no’ when tempta- 
tion comes in later years. What- 
ever helps a child to attain mas- 
tery over himself (wherein matters 
of food or entertainment or any- 
thing else) helps to strengthen his 
will in all struggles. Habits of self- 
control develop strength.  Self- 
conquest in one sphere of life 
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makes the victory in other spheres 
easier. Those who commit sins 
of impurity do so because they 
seek satisfaction and pleasure. It 
is not so much lack of knowledge; 
it is desire for self-gratification. 

“We are living in a paganized 
world. Many people deny or for- 
get the supernatural. Our motive 
in practicing virtue — and more 
specifically here, the virtue of pur- 
ity—is not to stay out of jail or 
to escape disease. It is to please 
God and reach Heaven. Our Lord 
came to us as a little child and 
died on a cross to open Heaven so 
that we will be able to get there. 
He taught us how to pray. He 
gave us the Sacraments. Above 
all, He gave us Himself in the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. 
He gave us the Sacrament of the 
Altar. He gave us the Sacrament 
of penance to heal our souls when 
wounded by sin. Train your chil- 
dren in the frequent reception of 
the Sacraments. Support your 
teaching by your g example. 
Many young people acknowledge: 
‘The only ad I can conquer 
temptation is by the regular re- 
ception of the Sacraments. If I 
neglect Confession and Commu- 
nion, I begin to slip.’ 

“Our modern pagans don’t un- 
derstand that. Even those so- 
called smart people who write ar- 
ticles in newspapers and maga- 
zines don’t know the simplest 
things we teach our children about 
God and the supernatural in our 
kindergarten and First Grade.” . 
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This subject is so vast, there are 

so many different opinions about 
it, so many misconceptions are 
prevalent, that we “ers keep on 
indefinitely explaining what we 
mean or trying to get the proper 
approach. 

After all, God in His goodness 
.does not demand a great deal of 
knowledge on our to save 
our immortal souls. What He de- 
mands is a great deal of good will. 


Good Old What’s-His-Name 


His way and His will are compara- 
tively easy for us to learn. His 
way is the simple way. He Him- 
self said: “Unless you become as 
little children, you shall not enter 
the kingdom of Heaven.” 


I am afraid many people are 
trying to make it too hard for us 
to know what we must do on 
earth to keep out of sin to get to 
Heaven. 


I don’t know what’s happening to people, but a lot of the 
friends I used to know and haven’t seen for several years are losing 
their names. It’s a shame, too, because I’m fairly sure they had 
names when I used to know them. 


Naturally, when I run into one of these unfortunates, I’m as 
discreet as possible. “Hi,” I'll call. I seem to know an awful lot of 
Hi’s. Practically everybody I went to school with is named Hi. 
There’s another group known to me simply as How are you's? 


A few days ago on a downtown street I bumped into a How are 
you? talking with a Hi. For one happy instant I thought I was go- 
ing to slip by without being forced to exchange salutations. I might 
have made it except just at that moment a “Hello, there,” came 
rushing around the corner, nearly knocking me down. The commo- 
tion attracted the attention of the other two. 


“Hello, there,” I said breathlessly. “Hi, How are you?” I added 
quickly, nodding to the other two. 


1 could see their memories churning furiously for a faint glim- 


mer of my name. 


“Well, well,” Hello, there gulped. 
“Fancy meeting you here,” Hi put in lamely. 
“Long time no see,” How are you offered. 


It wasn’t much of a conversation and pretty soon it bogged 
down completely so I excused myself and hurried into the bank to 
chat with my old friend, “What’s new?” 


Dick Emmons in Wall Street Journal 
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: basic moral principle of 


Domestic Society is: The family 
is the natural unit of society and 
the right of education belongs pri- 
marily to the parents, not to the 
State. 


The family is, in the natural 
order, the only divine institution 
in the world. God did not found 
the American Chamber of Com- 
merce, the C.I.0., the National 
League, or the U.S.S.R.; but in 


The greatest casualty 


The Family 
Comes First 


Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen 


making man and woman, who find 
their complement in one another, 
and whose children are the incar- 
nation of their mutual love, God 
did found the family. 


As the family is the divinely 
organized society of the natural 
order, so the Church is the divine- 
ly organized society of the super- 
natural order. Since grace is built 
on nature, the Church cannot de- 
stroy the natural rights of society. 
..The family, therefore, as a society, 


precedes both the State and the 
Church, 

Since the family is the natural 
unit of society and precedes both 
the State and the Church in na- 
ture and in time, it follows that 
the parents and not the State have 
the primary and normal right of 
education—as is evident from the 
fact that the education of the 
children is the concern of the 
parents long before it is the con- 
cern of anyone else. The family 
holds directly from the Creator the 
inalienable right to educate. This 
right is inviolable by any power 
on earth. The State exists for the 
family, the family does not exist 
for the State. 

The parents may, if they wish, 
delegate the exercise of this right 
to the State; but even then, the 
primary responsibility for the edu- 
cation of the child remains with 
the parent, not with the teacher. 
The teacher only supplements, but 
never supplants, either the right 
or duty of parents, The function 
of the State when it receives this 
delegation is merely to protect 
and foster, but never to absorb, 
either the individual or the fam- 
ily, or to substitute itself for them. 

The teacher always acts in the 
name of the parents, not in the 
name of the State, though the 
State, to safeguard its citizenship, 
may guarantee the efficiency of 
the teachers. A teacher receives 
his mission from humanity, not 
from the government. Whatever 
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authority he exercises over the 
children, to teach, control, and 
discipline them, comes from God, 
through the parents, and not from 
the State, except insofar as the 
State acts on behalf of the par- 
ents. To make the teacher the rep- 
resentative of the State, as hap- 
pened in Nazi Germany, is to 
make him the guardian of a party, 
its fleeting policies, its ideologies, 
its theories—and thus an enemy 
of culture, of tradition, and of hu- 
manity. 


This basic principle of domestic 
society, that the primary and nor- 
mal right of education belongs to 
the parents and not to the State, 
is a conclusion of the moral law. 
It is not Catholic doctrine ex- 
clusively, but because Catholics 
are most insistent on the moral 
law, it has wrongly become iden- 
tified as Catholic teaching. As a 
matter of fact it is part of the legal 
tradition of the United States en- 
throned in both the 14th Amend- 
ment and the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. 


Supreme Court Says: 


For example, the Supreme 
Court of the United States hand- 
ed down this decision: “The fun- 
damental theory of liberty upon 
which all governments in this 
Union repose excludes any gen- 
eral power of the State to stand- 
ardize its children by forcing them 
to accept instruction from public 
teachers only. The child is not 
the mere creature of the State; 


those who nurture him and direct 
his destiny have the right coupled 
with the high duty, to recognize 
and prepare him for additional ob- 
ligations” (Pierce vs Society of 
The Holy Names of Jesus and 
Mary, 268 U.S. 510). 


It perhaps would be well for 
parents to examine their con- 
sciences in the light of this moral 
principle. Are they realizing their 
responsibilities? 

Too many parents today shift 
their responsibility to the school 
and assume, that by doing so, they 
have fulfilled their parental obli- 
gations. Have they forgotten that 
the education of their children is 
their concern six years before it 
becomes the concern of the 
school? A rough ‘calculation will 
show too that when schooling 
starts the child still spends about 
85 per cent of his time at home. 


The child has been given by 
God to the parents as so much 
putty in their hands, and how the 
little ones will be moulded and 
formed, is the primary responsi- 
bility of the home. There is such a 
thing in the Providence of God 
as “mother-craft” and “father- 
craft,” but there never was a time 
when these noble professions were 
in such danger of being lost. Send- 
ing a child to school no more 
acquits the parents of respon- 
sibility to educate, than sending a 
child to a swimming pool acquits 
the parents of their duty to insist 
on cleanliness. 
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What has complicated and in- 
tensified parental irresponsibility 
is the fact that most schools to- 
day assume that education con- 
sists only in the imparting of 
knowledge. This is an egregious 
error, because knowledge is only 
a part of education. The whole 
man must be educated, and this 
means the will must be trained as 
well as the intellect. More im- 
portant still is the formation of 
character, the right ordering of 
conscience, and the formation of 
personality, none of which can 
adequately be given in a school 
which deliberately rejects the 
teaching of morality and religion. 
Plato was right, when, a few cen- 
turies before the advent of Chris- 
tianity, he taught that the primary 
purpose of education is the in- 
culeation of the distinction of 
right and wrong. 


Deserted Children 


Never before in the history of 
the world was there so much 
knowledge; and never before so 
little coming to the knowledge of 
the Truth. Never before so much 
straining for life; never before so 
many unhappy lives. Never before 
so much science; never before was 
it so used for the destruction of 
human life. 


In the face of this, then, shall 
parents not see that it is not the 
intellects of the world that have 
gone wrong; it is consciences. 
Reason without moral purpose can 
be reason at the service of evil as 
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well as reason at the service of 
good. And fundamentally, it is not 
the schools that are to blame; it is 
the parents. The right to education 
belongs to them. 


The future of America is in the 
homes. This sounds like a_plati- 
tude, but it is not, for unless the 
home is sound, America will not 
be sound. 


The rebirth of the home is con- 
ditioned upon three factors, all 
of which are grounded in the 
moral law: 


First, marriage is a permanent 
bond, until death. There are only 
two words in the vocabulary of 
love: “you” and “always.” “You” 
because love is unique; “Always” 
because love is timeless. No one 
ever said, “I will love you for 2 
years and 6 months.” The modern 
rubbish about sex confuses feeling 
with love, an organic reaction with 
an act of will, and falsely believes 
that when the “thrill” is gone, 
marriage is ended, forgetful that 
in marriage, as in running a race, 
there is a second wind. 


What the modern calls the 
“thrill” is only the choke that 
starts the motor; moderns never 
stay together long enough to en- 
joy the thrill of driving. 

The frosting is not the cake, 
but the moral law says you may 
not take the frosting unless you 
eat the cake. One of the great 
values of a vow is that it keeps 


couples together during the shock 
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of the first cold plunge, that later 
on they might enjoy the swim. 

Love is life’s courier and must 
not linger only in the rivers of 
rapture, but must launch out in- 
to the deeper and more authen- 
tic waters where the single hap- 
piness of “being together” mirrors 
. the mystery of God's eternity and 
reflects the harmonies of the 
Triune God. 


Must Bear Fruit 


Second, marriage by its very 
nature is destined to bear fruit, 
for love is mutual self-giving 
which ends in self-recovery. All 
love is creative—even God's. All 
love tends to an incarnation—even 
God’s. The spark of love caught 
from the flames of Heaven’s altars, 
was not given to scorch the flesh, 
but to solder life. The only reason 
life ever surrenders itself to life, 
is to meet the challenge of death 
and conquer individual impotence 
by filling up the other’s lacking 
measure in the birth of their mu- 
tual love. 


As the marriage of earth and 
tree is messianic to new life, so 
man and woman must not make 
a covenant with death, but in 
obedience to nature’s law, pay 
back life’s loan of life with life 
and not with death. In vain will 
they who break the lute of God’s 
designs, ever hope to snare the 
music. Humanity is the quarry, 
husband and wife the sculptors, 
and every child they beget a liv- 
ing stone to be fitted and com- 


pacted into the temple, the cor- 
nerstone of which is God. 


Third, marriage can prosper 
only on condition of sacrifice. All 
love craves a cross—even God's. 
True love is sacrificial. That is 
why courtship is characterized by 
gift-giving—a surrender of what 
one has. In marriage this sacri- 
ficial love should deepen by a 
surrender of what one is. Because 
too many measure their love for 
another by the pleasure which the 
other gives, they are in reality not 
in love, but in the swamps of self- 
ishness. Hence to preserve thé 
family, the greatest sorrow of each 
member should be to be outdone 
by the cherished rival in the least 
advantage of self-giving. 


Our poor frail human souls at 
best are like jangled strings, made 
toneless by self love; and not until 
we tighten them with self disci- 
pline can we attune them to those 
harmonies that come from God, 
wherein each having on to the 
other hostage of its heart, finds 
itself free in the glorious liberty of 
the children of God. 


Peace first came to the world 
when the Wise Men discovered a 
family. And the dawn of true and 
lasting peace will come again 
when other wise men return to 
homes where, in the new vision of 
domesticity, they see the human 
family of father, mother, and 
children, as the reverse order of 
the Holy Family: A Child, a 
mother, and a father. 
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Sur glanced quickly out the 
living room door as the car drove 
by — just as she had done at least 
ten times that morning. The car 


didn’t even hesitate as it went past 
her house. 


“Sue Sanders!” she scolded her- 
self. “Just because you were at 
Marilyn’s house when the florist’s 
truck brought flowers is no sign 
it’s going to happen to you — even 
if it is your birthday!” 

She had watched Marilyn take 
the long-stemmed roses _ indiffer- 
ently from the box. “From Dick,” 
she had said, and tossed the card 
for Sue to see: 

“To my darling wife, Marilyn, 

With all my love, 

Dick” 

Sue had blushed to share this 
husband and wife intimacy, but 
now as she thought of it she felt 
only envy, and a great longing. 
She longed to have Bob call her 
his darling wife, and to send her 
long-stemmed roses with all his 
love. 

The only time he had ever sent 
her flowers was when she had her 
tonsils out. They weren't long- 
stemmed roses, either, just a mix- 
ed bouquet. Bob had neglected 
to put in a card at all, so the 
florist had filled out one of his 
printed kind: 

To: Mrs. Sanders 

From: Mr. Sanders 

Nothing like “dear” or darling” 
or “love.” 

A birthday was such a wonder- 


ful time for him to show a little 
sentiment or romance, if he only 
would! Of course, even before she 
married him, Sue had known that 
Bob was not the romantic type. 
When they were going together in 
college he had never whispered 
sweet nothings in her ear. When 
other couples were saying roman- 
tic goodnights in front of the 
dorm, Bob would say, “Well, so 
long, Fatso. I'll be seeing you,” 
and go whistling down the walk, 
leaping over the rail fence at the 
end of the lawn. 

He still called her Fatso, though 
she wasn’t fat at all. Why could- 
n't he say “dear” or “darling” or 
even “honey,” especially on her 
birthday? She had mentioned it 
to him on her birthday a year 
ago. He had laughed a little awk- 
wardly, given her a light kiss and 
said he would try. But he never 
did. 

This morning when she had 


A Short Story 


I Love You 
—Fatso! 


Helen Fichter 
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mentioned it again, it had. been 
worse, for he had accused her of 
nagging and they had quarreled 
about it. 

“Listen, Sue,” he had said, “you 
know I can’t say all those things 
women like to hear. I’m not that 
type. You'll just have to get used 


‘to me the way I am. Here, have 


a happy birthday on me.” He 
stuffed $50 into her hand and 
stalked from the room. He went 
to work without drinking his cof- 
fee and without kissing her good- 
bye. 

Sue sat for a long time on the 
bed, determined not to cry. Why 
did she have such a_long- 
ing for Bob to show his affection 
for her? There was never any 
doubt in her mind that he loved 
her, but why couldn’t he say so — 
especially when he knew how 
much it would mean to her? As 
she thought it all over her long- 
ing turned slowly to resentment 
and she wanted to hurt him as 
much as he was hurting her. 

She looked down at the $50 in 
her hand and _ suddenly remem- 
bered something. This was the 
money Bob had saved from his 
last pay check to get him a new 
suit! Her first thought was to put 
it away and give it back to him 
when he came home from work. 

They had been planning for 
months to get him a new suit, but 
something else always came up to 
demand the money, like her rent- 
al bill last month. Goodness 


knows he needed a new suit. The 
knees of the suit he was wearing 
were thin, the cuffs frayed, the 
pockets badly worn, She knew 
too, how important appearance 
was in his job, and they did so 
want to get ahead. 


* But he had given the money 
to her instead! Surely if she was 
looking for a sign this was clear 
evidence that he loved her. This 
unselfish gesture was saying more 
plainly than words, “Here, dar- 
ling, I do love you. Have a happy 
birthday.” His curt manner was 
only his way of covering up his 
embarrassment at the inadequacy 
he felt in expressing himself. He 
was probably even now regretting 
his gruffness. Perhaps he had 
stopped at a florist on the way 
to work to order flowers for her, 
to show her he really cared, that 
he was sorry for his manner. She 
took the money into the bedroom 
and put it in Bob’s drawer, under 
his handkerchiefs. 


She went back to her work, but 
glanced up quickly each time a 
car went by. As the morning 
wore on and no flowers arrived 
the bleakness of her day became 
acute. The empty longing in her 
heart grew larger and her feel- 
ing of resentment returned, How 
could she have a happy birthday 
when her husband wouldn’t even 
call her honey? 


With sudden resolution she 
went to the bedroom, took the 
money from the drawer, and put 
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it into her purse. She dressed her- 
self carefully and went downtown. 


She went first to the most ex- 
pensive and exclusive store in 
town. She had been in twice be- 
fore, just looking, but had never 
purchased anything there. She had 
never thought they could afford 
it. But today she had money, and 
she wanted to spend every cent 
of it. 


She thought of the many things 
she and Bob really needed — his 
suit of course, a heater for the 
car, shower curtains for the bath 
— but she cast them quickly from 
consideration. She didn’t want to 
get anything sensible or neces- 
sary. She wanted to buy some- 
thing unnecessary, an inexcusable 
extravagance, something needless, 
and costly, to lift her morale. If 
her husband couldn’t use words 
to give her a gay, elegant feeling, 
she would use his money to do so! 

She toyed with the idea of 
spending the $50 for a drum of 
imported French perfume. None 
of the odors, however, fitted her 


mood, They were all sweet and. 


romantic, suggestive of high ad- 
venture. She moved to the coun- 
ter showing lace negligees, but 
remembered guiltily that Bob had 
got her a beautiful set on their 
anniversary. He had needed a new 
suit even then. She walked to the 
jewelry department and looked at 
earrings and bracelets. 


She suddenly remembered that 
this was the store that featured 
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exclusive hats. She had seen one 
advertised in last night’s paper 
for $49.50. In an instant she knew 
that this was what she wanted. 
A fifty dollar hat was exactly 
what her battered morale needed. 
She stepped on the escalator to 
go to the millinery department on 
the fourth floor. 

As she was about to change 
escalators on the third floor she 
noticed that she was in the men’s 
furnishings department. A _ sign 
above a long rack of suits caught 
her attention: A small deposit will 
hold the suit of your choice. 

A small deposit! Suits were 
higher than Bob had 
bought his last one. The fifty dol- 
lars probably wouldn’t be enough. 
It would be a deposit, a large de- 
posit. The rest of the payment 
should be easy. She looked the 
suits over carefully, but knew the 
choice must be left to Bob. 


A clerk approached cheerfully, 
“May I help you, madam?” 
“Please do,” she answered. 

The escalator steps moved ever 
upward to the fourth floor and 
the exclusive hats. But Sue did 
not use them. She folded her de- 
posit slip almost tenderly and 
moved in the opposite direction. 
She made a small purchase at the 
dime store, and started home. 

She had bought nothing extrav- 
agant, luxuries, morale- 
building hat. Yet she felt exalted. 
There was an echo of a song in 
her heart — a familiar tune she 
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had known long ago. She was 
glad to be going home to Bob. 
He wasn’t perfect, to be sure, but 
he was good to her, and maybe 
someday, her next birthday, per- 
haps, he would say the things she 
wanted to hear. 

She had shopped longer than 
’ she realized, and it was late when 
she reached home. Bob was al- 
ready there. The car was in the 
driveway. 

The ordor of liver and onions 
struck her nostrils as she entered 
the door. Bob was bending over 
the stove, a white apron around 
his waist. 

“Welcome home,” he called, 
waving the meat fork. 

“Hi,” she answered. Not a ro- 
mantic greeting, but it was sweet 
of Bob to be getting the supper. 


The table was set and she tucked 
the deposit slip under his plate. 
As they sat down to eat she 
noticed a slip of paper under her 
own. 
“A birthday card!” she guessed, 
and pulled it out to see. It was a 
folded piece of paper. Inside, in 
Bob’s unmistakable scrawl was 
written: “I do love you, honey. Be- 
lieve me.” 

The echo of the song she had 
been hearing burst into full chor- 
us. She wanted to laugh. She 
wanted to cry. She wanted to 
sing, too. 

She looked at Bob. He was 
grinning, sheepishly, happily. He 
picked up the meat platter and 
passed it to her. 

“Here, Fatso,” he said. “Have 
some onions.” 


Four Principles for Child Training 


1—Husband and wife should agree on a course of action with 
their children. They should never air their differences before the 


children. 


2—Parents should insist upon the children doing what either 
of them have asked them to do. Only seldom should exceptions be 


made. 


3—Children should not be exhibited before company. Such 
exhibition will lead the children to fail in the virtue of humility. 

4—Parents should lead the children gradually to take care of 
themselves and to undertake responsibilities in the home. No 
doubt it is true that the father or mother could do these things 
much quicker themselves, but it is imperative that the children ~ 
should get the habit of doing them.—Sister M. Dolores Schorsch, 


0.S.B. 
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Rev. Richard Ginder 


If | Were Getting 


Tuere was never a finer man 
born than my dad — he died just 
last year, may the Lord have 
mercy on him!—and yet my moth- 
er, after living with him thirty- 
five years, told me just lately that 
if she had it to do over again, 
she wouldn’t marry him. She 
would be afraid tol 


Back in 1909, when he married 
my mother, William Henry How- 
ard Ginder was as black a Protest- 
ant bigot as one could find any- 
where. He had been born and 
bred in England with a suspicion 
of the Pope, a contempt for 
Catholics, and a hatred of all the 
Irish — excepting only my mother, 
an Irish Catholic. He was a mem- 
ber of the Blue Lodge and of the 
Knights Templar; he was a 
Shriner and a thirty-second degree 


Mason. A baptized Episcopalian, 


he went to that church — when 
he went to church. 


He treated mother like a queen. 
She had a servant for the house- 
work and a nursemaid for her four 
boys. He provided her a good liv- 
ing. We always lived in a beau- 
tiful home. There was deep affec- 
tion understanding between 
my parents — on everything ex- 
cept religion. 

. As we were born, each of us, 


Married 


Why Id pick a 
Catholic girl 


Mother had to arrange all the de- 
tails of our baptism from her ly- 
ing-in-bed. To avoid a scene with 
Dad, she would make special ar- 
rangements with the pastor to 
have us baptized at a time when 
my father would be out of the 
house for a few hours. 


Once in a fit of zealous pique, 
he arranged with the Protestant 
minister to visit our house and 
discuss the possibility of our be- 
ing reared in his church. Some- 
how the minister could never find 
mother at home! 


Catholic schooling for any of us 
was unthinkable. We would go to 
public school like any other chil- 
dren of our age. 


On returning from church — 
the four of us with mother — we 
always stopped on the threshold 
while she warned us not to men- 


tion the sermon or the announce- 
ments before Dad. She was afraid 
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he might ridicule the Church or 
our pastor. 


But my father was too good a 
man and my mother was praying 
too hard; in 1924, fifteen years 
after his marriage, he became a 
Catholic, and a good one. He said 
he reasoned that the right church 
‘ must be everywhere; now he 
couldn’t find an Episcopal church 
everywhere — particularly in Ger- 
many and France, where he 
traveled for his firm, but he did 
find the Catholic Church wherev- 
er he went. I'm sure my mother’s 
good example and firmness in 
her faith helped convince him 
too. 

And still, happy ending and 
all, my mother shudders when she 
thinks of what she walked into 
back in 1909. She did not realize 
that, year after year, the unpleas- 
antness about religion would per- 
sist. For fifteen years, she says, 
she had to play the role of a bully. 
She had to keep a chip on her 
shoulder. Had she weakened for 
an instant, one or all of her sons 
might have been taken out of the 
Faith. 

It isn’t without reason, then, 
that the Church abhors mixed 
marriages. She’s a wise old wo- 
man with a lot of experience. 

Marriage is intended to provide 
life-long companionship. The wife 
will be looking into the face of 
her husband, morning after morn- 
ing, for ten, twenty, maybe fifty 
years. And how can there be real 


intimacy when neither can talk 
about his religion — the thing 
that’s closest to his heart? Drop 
the Mass, the Blessed Mother, the 
Poor Souls, St. Joseph, and all 
parish activities from your 
thoughts and _ conversation, and 
what have you left? It’s a pretty 
bleak outlook, isn’t it? Think of 
facing a host of querulous ques- 
tions all your life long: “Why 
must I eat fish on Friday? Why 
can’t we have breakfast together 
before you go to Communion? 
Does Sonny really have to serve 
Mass? It gets him up awfully 
early, you know...” and so it 
will go on... . 


More serious is the problem 
about having children. Birth pre- 
vention is a mortal sin, and it ap- 
pears to take a lot of good will on 
the part of even devout Catholic 
couples to keep God’s law in that 
regard during these our pagan 
times. Suppose then that friend 
husband or wife lays down the 
dictum: No children for the first 
five years; or, Our family is large 
enough now; or, Let’s get a new 
car this spring instead of paying 
all our money to the hospital. If 
the Catholic doesn’t win that ar- 
gument, he’s cut off from the 
Sacraments and in danger of hell. 


Equally serious is the scandal 
given to the children. A‘ main 
purpose of marriage is the train- 
ing of the children in the Faith. 
Your husband or your wife, say, 
is a Baptist. The children have as 
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much right to think the Baptists 
have the true Faith as to think 
that you have the true Faith. 
Father and mother enjoy equal 
authority with their children, and 
the children, applying the only 
logic they know, can hardly be 
blamed for concluding that, Bap- 
tist or Catholic, each church is 
equally deserving belief. 


Your own salvation? I know a 
girl who is virtually the prisoner 
of her Protestant husband and his 
family. She is forbidden to come 
to the Catholic Church. Much 
younger than he, she is completely 
dominated by him. Members of 
her family are forbidden to call 
on her. The husband invoked 
court action against the  girl’s 
father the last time he tried to 
see her. And she, of course, is 
forbidden to do any visiting on 
her own. Her two children have 
been baptized Protestants. 


“But suppose I fall in love with 
a Protestant?” Falling in love, it 
seems, is ninety percent biologi- 
cal. It’s a fever that sweats out too 


quickly to provide a lasting foun- 


dation for marriage. It may last 
a few months or a year, but rarely 
longer. It’s animal attraction. Pic- 
ture the swooning Adonis and his 
adoring mate after fifteen years of 
marriage. Now where is the heav- 
ing bosom, the tremulous whis- 
per, the passionate kiss? Is he still 
racing after her with a dozen 
American Beauties in his fist? 
Does she still touch her ear-lobes 
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with “Ecstasy” before descending 
to lay the chops in the skillet? 
Not a bit of it. That has all boil. 
ed off, and all that remains is 
whatever there was of good sen- 
sible affection and loyal friend- 
ship in the association. 

No one has to fall in love, re- 
member. There is such a thing as 
governing one’s affections. I cer- 
tainly don’t intend to fall in love, 
and there are 39,000 other priests 
in the country who don’t intend 
to fall in love. It’s the same with 
the Sisters. We have learned to 
govern our affections. 


Certain people — Protestants 
and non-Catholics — are just not 
marriageable as far as you are 
concerned. You never think of 
them in connection with marriage. 
You rule them out a-priori, just as 
boys never think of marrying a 
nun no matter how charming, and 
girls never think of marrying a 
priest, no matter how good look- 
ing. 

Again, in every friendship of 
every sort, one is always aware 
of how deeply one is getting in- 
volved. And there is a point in 
every affair when the boy or girl 
says: “This is it. This is the point 
beyond which there is no turning 
back. I still have it in my power 
to pull out of this, but if I go on, 
*m off at the deep end.” That’s 
the time to start praying for light. 
If it’s an affair with a Protestant, 
for God’s sake, turn back! 

The best way to be sure of 
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marrying a Catholic is by travel- 
ing with Catholics. If I were in 
the market for a wife, I wouldn't 
so much as walk a Protestant girl 
home from the movies. I'd get in 
with a Catholic crowd and study 
the possibilities. I would look at 
non-Catholic girls with a friendly 
eye, but never with an eye to mar- 
riage. 

Then when I did find a good 
Catholic girl (I'd wish she could 
be a friend of long standing), I'd 
want a big church-wedding with 
three priests on the altar, full 
choir and organ, candles, flowers, 
and a church filled with guests. 
That would be something to think 
back on when times got hard, as 
they inevitably would. 


Maybe that is because I am so 
disgusted with mixed marriages 
in the rectory. They are so brut- 
ally short and unceremonious. 
Actually, ‘getting a hunting license 
takes longer than getting married 
to a non-Catholic. 


“Will you... ?” “I will.” 
“Will you... ?” “I will.” 
“All right. Congratulations. 


You’re married. Here’s your cer- 
tificate. Good luck!” 


No, sir! If I were getting mar- 
ried, I would want to exchange 
my marriage vows before the 
tabernacle, and seal them with 
the Body and Blood of Christ. 
But I could only do that, if I mar- 
ried a Catholic. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME | 
by 
O. A. BATTISTA 


Schoolteachers often make good wives because they’ve had 
so much experience with making the little things count. 


A sick boy is one who sleeps in late on Saturday morning. 


You know a man is very much in love with his wife if he 
jumps to his feet when she walks into the room. 


.. One time a man expects his wife to take a firm stand is 
when she asks him to move the furniture. 


A young mother hates bad weather because when it rains 
she knows it pours mischief. 
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Joseph A. Brieg 


notice anything about me? 


“Dont you notice anything 
about me, Dad?” asked young 
Joe. 

Notice anything about you, 
son? You'll never know until you 
have a boy of your own how very 
much I notice about you. 

Noticing things, they say, is a 
woman's specialty. And we men 
aren't supposed to be womanly. 
But I'll tell you a secret. Men are 
more womanly than women; more 
sentimental, more imaginative: 
And women are more manly than 
men. 

Men are more in love with 
things. Who writes the poetry?— 
and what is poetry but making 
love with words? Who composes 
the music? — and is music not 
making love with sounds? Who 
paints the pictures? — that is, 
makes love with color? 

Notice anything about you, 
son? The day you were born, I 
noticed that you had been spe- 


cially selected for me. Had I had. 


my pick of all the boy babies in 


Dad does but 
he doesn’t 


embarrass his son 


the world, I would have taken 
you. You looked like your mother; 
and hadn’t I chosen her? 


I noticed the difference be- 
tween you and your sisters; and 
it confirmed my _ opinion about 
men and women. You were a 
baby; now you're a boy. But the 
girls were always women; they 
were always mature, always 
manly. 

Your sisters were older at three 
than you will be at thirty; or 
sixty. They were very nearly born 
grown-up. Almost from the begin- 
ning they seemed to know some- 
thing that you and I will never 
know. 


If I sound somewhat confused, 
is it any wonder? You see, I don’t 
know what it is that they know. 
All I know is that before they 
were six, your sisters started to 
patronize me. They started to 
mother me. 


They never put it into. words, 


but I could sense their attitude. 
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Daddy was a nice chap, but in- 
competent. He was fun, but he 
was not to be trusted with the 
larger affairs. He was shy and 


fumbling and awkward. He 
couldn’t handle peddlers and 
tradesmen. Let them walk all 


over him, he did. 


_ Also, he could be wheedled. No 

trick at all to manipulate him. 
First he’d say no. Then he’d say 
maybe. Then he’d say go ask your 
mother. And if Mother sent you 
back to him, he’d say yes. Your 
sisters, I swear, used to figure it 
all out in advance. They'd con- 
spire. They'd plot. They'd lay 
their plans. Then they'd take 
Daddy into camp. 

Perhaps what I am trying to 
say is that your sisters looked 
down on me. In a nice way, of 
course; maternally. But you, son, 
looked up. You are looking up 
now. “Dad, don’t you notice any- 
thing about me?” What I think 
is important to you. In your eyes, 
Tm not a muddling man who 
needs his tie straightened and his 
hair combed. To you, I’m a kind 
of God ... and the capital let- 
ter is intentional. 

You’re not my guardian. I’m 
yours. I'm your knight in shining 
armor. Remember the time you 
wanted a knife; and Mother said 
no, Grandma said no, Auntie said 
no, your sisters said no? But I 
said yes. That’s what I mean. You 
and I are leagued against the aw- 
ful majesty and dignity and ef- 


ficiency and common sense of 
womankind. You and I don’t want 
to grow up. We don’t want to be- 
come competent and responsible. 


‘We want to play, don’t we? 


Even the toys are a dead give- 
away. The girls want dolls and 
doll-houses and furniture — all the 
trappings of stern duty, all the 
machinery for making a home, all 
the symbols of civilization, with 
everything it entails in stability 
and responsibility — the getting 
up in the morning, the going to 
bed at night, the being on time, 
the order and system and discip- 
line. It is the girls who make 
civilization because it is the girls 
who make the homes. 


But you and I don’t want civil- 
ization, do we, Joe? We have to 
be broken to it as horses are 
broken to the saddle. What we 
want deep down inside, is the 
trackless wilderness, and _ the 
stars at night, and the aimless 
wandering days. We want to 
sleep when we're sleepy and rise 
when we aren’t; hunt when we’re 
hungry, and slake our thirst from 
cool streams. Above all, we want 
to talk. We want to sit and smoke 
and philosophize. Let the wigwam 
leak; there is thinking and dream- 
ing to be done. Mostly dreaming. 

We hate planning, don’t we, 
Joe? We hate seeing ahead. What 
we want is adventure; the unex- 
pected; the exciting. We like holi- 
days. We wish every day could 
be different. Our toys are guns 
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and cowboy suits and Indian 
feathers because there is a kind 
of wild freedom attached to them. 
And if anyone points out that we 
also play with trains, we have the 
answers. 

Railroads are adventurous. They 
have schedules, but they don’t 
keep them. If women ran the 
trains, they would always be on 
time. But that’s where Christian- 
ity is profoundly wise. Christianity 
knows that it doesn’t matter much 
whether the railroads operate to 
perfection. The only place where 
perfection matters is in the home. 
The only job that must not be 
done badly is the job of rearing 


Sunday Don’ts 


the family. That’s why Christian- 
ity keeps Mother in the home, and 
sends Dad out to bungle the in- 
consequential things. There is 
little harm done if the streets are 
poorly paved; but with the souls 
of children we can have no mud- 
dling. 

Notice anything about you, 
Joe? Why, I never look at you 
without a prayer of gratitude for 
your great dark eyes and your 
fine sensitive face and your strong 
body and your hands that handle 
a football so dextrously. But I 
know what you mean. You got a 
haircut, didn’t you? It looks nice, 
Joe. 


Don’t get into the habit of being late for Mass. A moment 
of preparation before Mass may be the means of opening your 


soul to many graces. 


Don’t go to Mass without either a prayer-book or rosary, 
unless you wish distraction and not devotion to occupy your 


mind. 


Don’t talk in church without necessity. 


Talk with God, 


Whom you may not have visited, in His temple, since last Sun- 
day; you will have plenty of time to talk with your neighbor 


after Mass. 


Don’t leave the church until the priest has left the sanctu- 
ary. Take a moment to thank God for the graces of the Holy 


Mass. 


Don’t talk in the aisles going out. Remember you are in 


the presence of God in His Holy Sacrament. Your gossip will 
keep until you reach the street. 

Don’t forget to bow deeply as you enter and leave your 
seat. This is an act of adoration paid to the Real Presence. Do 
it with faith and reverence, facing the altar.—Redeemer’s Voice 
Digest 
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Tue strength of a nation de- 
pends on the spirit that prevails 
in the homes of its people. When 
virtue and happiness abide in the 
family circles throughout the land, 
the country can rely on the loyalty 
and the patriotism of its citizens. 
But a land in which the beautiful 
things of home life — love and 
respect and obedience — have 
passed away is indeed to be 
pitied, for its national spirit can- 
not be vigorous, and it may even 
be on its way to destruction. This 
intimate relation between home 
and nation has been proved time 
and time again in the history of 
mankind. 

Until comparatively recent 
times home life in America was 
well-nigh ideal. The family was 
a closely knit unit, father, mother 
and children were intensely loyal 
to one another and were happiest 
when they were together. When 
the tasks of the day were ended, 
it was the ordinary thing for all 
the members of the family to 
spend the evening together in 


True happiness is 
never found 


in glittering toys 


Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., S:T-D. 


MORALS 


conversation and simple aniuse- 
ments. 

The children frankly told their 
troubles and difficulties to their 
parents, and the parents listened 
sympathetically and gave their 
boys and girls prudent advice and 
loving sympathy. Parents took a 
deep interest in the progress of 
their children in school; they were 
careful to find out with whom 
their sons and daughters associ- 
ated. Those who were staunch 
and true friends of their boys and 
girls were welcome guests in the 
domestic circle, so that they soon 
became friends of the entire fam- 
ily. 

In many households prayers 
were said in common, asking the 
blessing of the Most High on the 
members of the family and ren- 
dering thanks for His loving pro- 
tection. Those whom the sons and 
daughters chose for their life part- 
ners were known to the parents 
long before, and with marriage 
they became members of the fam- 
ily in the fullest sense. From time 
to time the married sons and 
daughters returned to their par- 
ents’ home with their own little. 


AND THE HOME 


ones for a joyous and merry fam- 
ily reunion. 

As the years passed, the bond 
of affection between the old folks 
and the younger generation grew 
stronger and deeper, so that when 
the venerable father and mother 
were about to take their depart- 
ure from this life they beheld 
about them a group of devoted 
children and grandchildren who 
would remember them lovingly 
all the days of their lives. 

It would be untrue to say that 
this type of family life no longer 
exists in America. Fortunately, 
there are a great number of homes 
in our land where these ideal con- 
ditions still prevail, where the 
spirit of deep affection and mut- 
ual respect and loving obedience 
are still preserved; and _ those 
homes are the abode of peace and 
happiness. But in many other 
American. homes a very different 
spirit predominates. 

For practical purposes, the 
members of the family are a group 
of people with very little interest 
in one another, living under the 
same roof for reasons of conveni- 
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ence, and showing one another a 
greater or less degree of courtesy 
and toleration. It may be that the 
children have grown up in an at- 
mosphere of disagreement and 
quarreling on the part of their 
parents; it may even be that the 
boys and girls here realized from 
their earliest years that their fath- 
er and mother have very little af- 
fection or interest for them. Home 
becomes little more than a place 
in which to eat and sleep. 


In the evening all the members 
of the family who have reached 
adolescence take their departure 
to different places of amusement 
while the juvenile members are 
left in the care of a paid “baby- 
sitter.” The father and mother 
are trying to prove that they are 
still young enough to take part in 
the enjoyments of people half 
their age, while the boys and girls 
are at the movie theatre or dance 
hall with their own friends — and 
their parents neither know nor 
care who those friends are. The 
sons and daughters make the deci- 
sion whom they shall marry with- 
out consulting their parents, so 
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that the first time the parents 
meet their sons-in-law and daugh- 
ters-in-law may be on the day of 
the wedding. 


Frequently such marriages last 
only a few years; then they end 
in divorce and new marriages are 
contracted. When the parents 
grow old and helpless, their chil- 
‘dren may provide care for them 
in the form of hospital treatment 
and competent nurses, but they 
will not let their own social en- 
gagements and amusements be 
curtailed by the ailments or suf- 
ferings of those who gave them 
life. 

And, finally, as they accom- 
pany the bodies of their parents 
to the grave, their sentiments of 
grief and love may be overcome 
in great measure by anxiety as 
to how much money they are to 
receive in the will. 

This is indeed a_ brutally 
frank description of home life 
as it actually exists in many 
cases in our land today, but it 
is not exaggerated, and the sit- 
uation is so critical that- we 
should face it frankly. The 
qualities that made the Amer- 
ican home so attractive and hap- 
py a few years ago are being 
rapidly replaced by selfishness 
and meanness and vulgarity. And 
those Americans who retain any 
desire to preserve the true ideal 
of home life should honestly seek 
the causes of this alarming trend 
and try to remedy them before 
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it is too late—before the vigor 
of our nation is irreparably lost 
through the destruction of the 
home. 


The causes of this woeful dis- 
integration of American home 
life can be summarized, I think, 
under three general headings. 
In the first place, many married 
couples are forgetting or  re- 
jecting the ideals of marriage 
as intended by nature—which 
means, as intended by the wis- 
dom and goodness of God. Many 
married persons today look on 
marriage as something intended 
exclusively or primarily for their 
personal happiness and advant- 
age. In pursuance of this idea 
they avoid the burdens and the 
responsibilities of parenthood by 
the disgusting vice of birth con- 
trol. And when their marriage 
offers them no longer sufficient 
personal happiness, they rush 
to the divorce court, and from 
the divorce court they rush forth 
to arrange for another marriage. 
Recent reports inform us_ that 
one out of every three marriages 
‘now ends in divorce—a fact 
which shows conclusively how 
many Americans have no regard 
for the solemn promise _ they 
made each other on their wed- 
ding day, to be faithful until 
the parting of death. 

It is vitally important that 
those who contract marriage 
should realize that they are en- 
tering a state of life which has 
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becn established by the Creator 
primarily as the means of main- 
taining and propagating the hu- 
man race. They are voluntarily 
joining the ranks of those who 
are expected to co-operate with 
God in the sublime task of pro- 
viding society with new mem- 
bers and to care for the off- 
spring whom God may send them 
until they are able to take care 
of themselves. Now, these ex- 
alted social functions are deliber- 
ately rejected by those who seek 
their own ‘selfish advantages 
through birth control or divorce. 
Little wonder that such married 
couples often despise and hate 
each other, since they realize that 
the only tie binding them is mu- 
tual selfishness. 


It is only when our American 
people can be brought to regard 
matrimony as a state in which the 
parties are to give rather than re- 
ceive, an exalted institution direc- 
ted principally toward the welfare 
of the human race—it is only then 
that we can hope to see a notable 
improvement in the moral condi- 
tions of the home. And they must 
learn, too, that marriage is some- 
thing holy, something enriched 
with God’s special blessing because 
it is meant to be the means of ful- 
filling His designs toward the mem- 
bers of the human race whom He 
loves so dearly. Catholics believe 
that Christian marriage is even a 
sacrament, elevated to this dignity 
by Jesus Christ as a means of con- 
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ferring grace and holiness on hus- 
band and wife in all the needs and 
trials of their married life. 


The second of the chief reasons 
for the breaking down of morals 
in the American home is the de- 
cline of education. This statement 
may seem surprising in view of the 
fact that schools and colleges have 
multiplied in recent years, and a 
far greater proportion of our young 
folks receive high school and col- 
lege training than enjoyed this pri- 
vilege forty or fifty years ago. Yet, 
the fact is that the education given 
to our boys and girls today is far 
inferior to that given to their fore- 
bears of a previous generation or 
two. For, it must be remembered 
that education is not merely the 
training of the mind; education, to 
be genuine, must include the train- 
ing of the will. The young must be 
taught, not only such subjects as 
history and geography and litera- 
ture, but also obedience and self- 
restraint and consideration for oth- 
ers—and above all, reverence for 


God. 


It is very evident that, whatever 
progress may have been made in 
intellectual factors in American ed- 
ucation, it is sadly wanting in 
moral and spiritual training. The 
alarming increase of juvenile de- 
linquency throughout our land in 
recent years is a convincing proof 
that the fundamental virtues of 
obedience and respect for law and 
regard for the rights of others and 
even common decency are being 
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cast to the winds by many of the 
younger generation. 

Even more tragic is the utter 
lack of religious training of so 
many of our boys and girls. There 
are millions of young folks today 
who have never received in their 
entire lives a single hour of clear, 
logical instruction about God and 
their own souls and the life be- 
yond the grave, and have never 
been told that they are essentially 
any different from animals, and 
they conclude quite logically that 
they are no more bound by laws 
of morality than are the animals of 
the jungle. 


This is the reason why there is 
so much intemperance, vandalism 
and sexual license among young 
people; and, of course, these vices 
have a degrading effect on their 
homes. And we cannot hope for 
any marked improvement of this 
condition until our boys and girls 
are provided with moral and re- 
ligious training as an essential part 
of their education. 

Most of the blame for juvenile 
delinquency rests on the parents. 
If they shirk the task of furnish- 
ing their boys and girls with 
moral and religious training, they 
cannot expect them to become 
decent, honest men and women. 
Parents who think they have ful- 
filled their duty of educating their 
children when they send them to 
schools or colleges with a high 
scholastic standing are sadly mis- 
taken. Most of the schools and 


celleges in our land today fail to 
give any training in morality and 
religion, and some of them even 
directly work against the spiritual 
phase of education through in- 
structors who teach materialism 
and atheism. Catholics through- 
out the United States, as far as 
their means permit, maintain 
schools and colleges in which mor- 


ality and religion form an impor- 


tant part of the curriculum—be- 
cause they know that true educa- 
tion is impossible without these 
elements. 


The third reason for the down- 
fall of home life in America is 
undue emphasis on wealth and 
comfort. There is an ever increas- 
ing. tendency to identify happi- 
ness with the possession of a fine 
house, expensive clothing, a car 
of the latest design, the means of 
having several vacations a year, 
and other similar luxuries. Young 
folks planning marriage seem to 
regard these things as the most 
important features of life. Now, to 
put it mildly, this is a very child- 
ish attitude. We expect a child 
to find happiness in his toys, but 
we know that even the most fas- 
cinating toy will lose its attrac- 
tion in a short time, and the child 
will seek some other form of 
amusement. And, in like manner, 
when grown men and women put 
their happiness in the glittering 
toys of material possessions, they 
soon grow weary and _ restless and 
look for some other form of. 
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The Order of Malta 


leasure. Their dwellings become have been eliminated from many 
teful, because they are not homes today and their place taken 
homes—they are merely houses. by greed and self-seeking and the 
equipped with modern luxuries immoderate’ desire of material 
and mechanical devices. 
In striving for these shabby fact that many people of our day 
baubles men and women have have less happiness and less con- 
neglected the things of real value tentment in an up-to-date man- 
—love and devotion, through gen- sion than their parents had forty 
erosity and self-sacrifice. Because or fifty years ago in an unpainted 
these things of spiritual value cottage. 


comforts, it is an unquestionable 


The sovereign, sacred and military Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, of Rhodes and of Malta, commonly called the “Order 
of Malta,” dates from 1100 when some knights who had par- 
ticipated in the First Crusade formed a religious order to 
serve in a Jerusalem hospital. A few years later the warrior- 
monks decided they must be responsible not only for hospital 
work but also for military campaigns against the infidels. Re- 
treating before the Turks, they settled in Cyprus and later in 
Rhodes and finally withdrew to Malta in 1522. The order was 
composed of knights from all over Christendom. 


One of the most unique features of this, the oldest existing 
order of chivalry in the world, is the recognition of its sov- 
ereignty by international law. Though it no longer has any 
territory, its international sovereignty remains unimpaired. 

Today, only a few of the knights are professed monks. As 
religious they come under the jurisdiction of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Affairs of Religious. 


Members of the order comprise chaplains, ladies and three 
categories of knights. Only the highest category, the Knights 
of Justice, who are professed monks of artistocratic birth, can 
hold the office of Grand Master. In their March, 1953, report 
one account says the Commission of Cardinals recommended 
that the order’s constitution be changed to allow other classes 
of knights to be eligible for the high offices. Another pro- 
posal was for a renewed emphasis on the spiritual obligations 
implied in membership of the order. 
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the Northern Elec- 
tric train 150 miles between 
Greenville and the big city gets 
monotonous at times, especially 
after ten years. A man gets to 
noticing things along the way, and 
maybe imagining some. 

It was early spring when I first 
saw the young man. “Old Betsy” 
—that’s what I call my electric 
train that shuttles people back and 
forth from the small towns to the 
city—Old Betsy was ambling along 
right smoothly when I saw the 
young feller looking over the land 
with a real estate man. 

Soon after that, neat metal 
fences went up and a load of lum- 


A Short Story 


WHERE THE 
HEART IS 


0. Kathryn Yates 


ber was dumped out along with 
the cement and building equip- 
ment, getting ready for a house. 

I figured the young man’s name 
would have been “John.” He 
looked like the good down-to- 


earth sort of fellow who would be 


named John. It took the monotony 
out of the grinding rails to see 
him in his bright plaid shirt plow- 


ing the tractor back and forth 
through the rich, dark earth. 

One day I went by just as a 
pretty girl in city dress—high heels 
and all—was looking over the un- 
finished house. Her name would 
be “Helen” I decided. I looked 
back and John was pointing here 
and there, as Helen watched. 


“Oh John,” she’d be breathless 
with excitement. “I know I’m just 
going to love it here! It’s all so 
new and fresh—and clean!” She'd 
breathe deeply of the good air. 


“Yes, honey,” John would study 
her eager face thoughtfully. “It’s 
always nice in the country.” Then 
he'd take her hand and lead her 
through the rooms. “This is the 
kitchen, and when it comes time 
to put up cupboards and all, you 
figure just where you want them.” 

Stepping over a partition, he’d 
wave his hand over the unfinished 
room smelling of lumber. “This is 
the dining room you planned, 
where youll have to look at my 
face over the table the rest of our 
natural lwes.” They'd laugh at 
that, and she’d toss her head back 
and look up into his face. 

“I won't mind one bit, darling.” 
Then John would take her in his 
arms and kiss her tenderly. 

“Sure you won't mind living 
*way out here in the country?” A 
little worried line would appear 
between his clear, honest eyes. 

Looking out over the lonely 


expanse of country, she’d watch 
the old Northern go around the 
bend. 

“Silly!” she'd laugh. “I'd live 
anywhere with you—and love itl!” 

“There’s lots of work to a farm,” 
John would say, “and lots of dis- 
appointments, too. You have to 
ike the work!” 

“Do I look like a softy?” she'd 
chide, then change the subject to 
her plans for the house. 

Day by day I watched the 
growth of the building along with 
the green things coming up in the 
fields. A well was drilled and a 
bright new windmill set spinning. 
A chicken yard and house took 
shape. Finally the house was 
painted white with green shutters. 
John had put in a lawn, and trees 
and shrubs were making headway. 


“They'll make it,” I says. “Even 


before. they get hitched they're 
planting their hearts in their 
home.” 


All the time I spent feeling 
happy about this little home 
springing up on my route, I had a 
gnawing sensation that something 
might not work out right. City 
girls’ often found it hard to adjust 
themselves to country life, though 
Helen looked like she’d make the 
grade. Somehow it was mighty im- 
portant to me that the whole deal 
should succeed. At times a man 
needs to be bolstered in faith in 
his own kind. 


It was just luck that I saw them 
arrive. I reckon there had been a 
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big wedding. Cans and old shoes 

i from 
As Old Betsy ramb. makin; 
up for lost time, John picked 
Helen up in his arms and carried 
her over the threshold. 


“We're home, honey—yours and 
mine—till death us!” He 
would hold her tightly for a long 
time, and there would be a mist 
of tears in her eyes. Then they 
would go through the finished 
rooms together. 


“The furniture will be out 
soon,” he'd say, “and I'll help you 
arrange it. Sorry we couldn’t go 
on a honeymoon—but the crops 
need care now, and there’s a flock 
of fine pullets in the chicken yard. 
Came yesterday.” 


“I don’t mind at all darling,” 
Helen would reply. “It will 
such fun fixing up our home. We 
can take the trip later.” 


Next day crisp white curtains 
billowed out the windows like 
fluffed clouds the green 
shutters. I noticed roses starting to 
twine up the lattice-work by the 
door. Helen, in pink ruffled dress, 
her dark hair falling over her 
shoulders, hung a snowy tea towel 
on the tightly stretched line, and 
waved to her man in the field. 
Things were getting off to a good 
start! 

Months went by and the new 
farm made a bright picture on 
the horizon. Things seemed to 
grow abundantly just for the sheer 
joy of it. Smoke curling out of the 
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chimney sent a glow of warmth 
over the place. The scene reached 
out and wrapped a blanket of con- 
tentment around a fellow as he 
clattered by in the noisy Old 
Betsy. No doubt there was happi- 
ness on that little farm. I got to 
looking forward to passing the 
place twice a day—going and 
coming. 

It bothered me that I hadn't 
seen the little bride outside for 
a while, and once I saw John leav- 
ing the tractor stand and going in- 
to the house in mid-morning. 


“Wonder if she’s ailing?” I 
worried, “She was a rather frail 
looking girl, Probably not used to 
the hard work on a farm.” I felt 


uneasy. 


It hit me rather sudden when 
I saw the shutters closed and 
noticed the yard needed water- 
ing. I could see no sign of life 
around the house. Probably Helen 
had found she couldn’t take the 
loneliness of country living. May- 
be her mother, the haughty look- 
ing woman Id seen out there a 
time or two, had convinced Helen 
she’d made a mistake in marry- 
ing John. I felt a hearty dislike for 
Helen’s mother. You can have hos- 
tility toward some people without 
ever meeting them. 

Old Betsy ground the rails, and 
labored over her trip to the city. 


I went by the farm day after 
day not caring to look at it. A 
man can build his hopes too high. 

One morning a row of white 
40 


squares of cloth flapping on the 
line caught my eye. The shutters 
were open, the yard freshly 
watered, and the tractor pulled a 
rake briskly through the field. It 
took me a minute to figure it out. 
How could I have been so blind! 


It wasn’t long before I saw a 
bassinette on the front lawn cov- 
ered with pale blue netting. 


“A boy!” I says, “I knew it 
would be a boy!” 

Children grow up too fast, I 
always say, and in no time at all 
that little fellow was climbing 
around a play-pen, while a roly- 
poly puppy romped over the yard. 
I saw Helen a few times, tendi 
the baby or working in the no 
She was always laughing. 


Winter came again and at first 
I gave no thought to the big black 
car standing in front of the house. 
Visitors often came to the happy 
little home. Not until I saw a doc- 
tor come out with his black bag, 
did I feel the heavy gloom hang- 
ing over the place. The boy was 
sick! I told myself it was nothing. 
Children are always  catchin 
something, and young mothers 
the doctor for a mere sniffle. 


I wish I hadn’t gone by just 
as the funeral party pulled away 


from the house. I had a hard time 


seeing for the rest of the route. 
The little fellow had gotten so he 
waved to me from the white picket 
fence on nice days. Things 
wouldn’t be the same again. 

The quiet of the country could 
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be mighty lonely with the little 
fellow gone, I knew. It was in the 
air every time I went by. I can see 
how it would make adjustment to 
a different sort of life just that 
much harder, 


The yard took on a neglected 
look again, and whenever I'd see 
Helen outside she walked like she 
was tired and discouraged. Some- 
thing was wrong. 


. The mother was out there a lot, 
and with her superior air, you 
could just sense her disapproval 
‘of her daughter’s sort of life. When 
I saw Helen get into the big town 
car with her mother and all that 
luggage, I was sure the old dame 
was a troublemaker. As I went 
around the bend, John was stand- 
ing in the doorway with his head 
down. “Tough,” I thinks. “The 
little one was his loss, too. And 
now Helen.” 


From time to time he was in 
the fields and about the house, 
but I never saw a man looking 
so dejected. It was spring again, 
and I admired the way he stayed 
there working the fields alone. 


Couldn’t exactly blame the girl, 
either. Life must have been pre 
unbearable for her in her grief, 
being alone so much 

matters. City-raised peop 
just don’t have the solid stuff in 
them that the country breeds. 


Quiet curtains at the windows 
ke limply of an empty house. 
The weeping willow over the fish- 
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d wearily. John 
slowly at his 


I got to wondering what a girl 
like Helen would have in her 
thoughts, nights away from her 
husband and home. She had put a 
lot into it, too, and a part of her 
must have seemed lost—a good 
part of her. In time she might get 
restless, and realize that some 
mothers are loathe to give up their 
children, even when all the dic- 
tates of good sense declare it’s 
right. It was unfair to take ad- 
vantage of her when she was 
grieved and lonely, but a posses- 
sive mother doesn’t figure that 
way. Surely, a sensible girl like 
Helen would get her mind collect- 
ed and work out the right thing. 


I pondered what would happen 
to the farm that had started out 
with such promise. Couldn’t im- 
agine John deserting it, yet one 
couldn't blame him, I suppose, if 


the loneliness got too much to 
bear. 


I guess I was lost in thought 
when we came in sight of - 
place again. Old Betsy sure timed 
it just right! A taxi was leaving 
the driveway, and the girl running 
out to the field was kicking u 
little tufts of dirt with her high 
heeled pumps. 

John, standing by the plow, 
wiped the dust from his eyes as 
if he couldn’t see just right for 
a minute—then held out hi$ arms. 
Glory be! I wouldn’t care if I ran 
this route another ten years! 
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The second vow 
in marriage 


Rev. John A. O’Brien 


Ir was two a.m. and someone 
was pounding on the door. I was 
alone in the rectory, 23 and newly 
ordained. This would be my first 
sick call. 

“Father,” pleaded the shivering 
man on the front porch, “will you 
come to our flat? My wife says 
she’s through with me—and this 
time she means it!” 

On our walk through the de- 
serted streets he blamed himself: 


“I have a nasty temper. I say 
things that cut and hurt. Then we 
fight like cat and dog, although,” 
he added wistfully, “we love each 
other.” 

It was a tough problem for a 
- young priest with no experience 
in settling domestic squabbles. For 
an hour I pleaded with the an 
wife to give her husband another 
chance. Stubbornly she continued 
to shake her head until I recalled 
her wedding day; their vow to 
take each other “for better, for 
worse—.” When I saw her eyes be- 
gin to soften, I reminded her of 


The Precious Secret 


the Master's counsel, to forgive as 
we expect to be forgiven. 


At 3:30 that morning, I had 
the couple kneel. With the cru- 
cifix before them, I asked them to 
lift right hands and repeat these 


words: 


“I solemnly promise on my word 
of honor that. under no 
stances, shall I ever speak a harsh, 
angry, ill-tempered word to my 
wife . . . to my husband. So help 
me God!” 


Literally that moment of prayer 
and promise marked their turnin 
point; having recaptured the feel 
ing of consecration of their wed- 
ding day, they held it until the 
end. As if it were yesterday, that 
scene of 33 years ago is still vivid 
to me. The insight it gave me into 
one of the deadliest and most un- 
necessary causes of marriage fail- 
ure has been deepened and con- 
firmed by time. 

As I trudge back to the rectory 
through that early June dawn, I 
came to a resolve of my own: I 
would caution all my brides and 

ms against angry words. Since 
then I have said to every couple 
immediately after the wedding 
ceremony. 

“Never forget what I am go- 
ing to say to you now. You have 
just pronounced your vow of 
fidelity and I know you are going 
to keep it. But there is another 


vow which is scarcely less impor- 
tant in safeguarding your happi- 
ness: to promise each other that, 
no matter what difficulties or dif- 
ferences arise, you will never 
s an angry word to each 
other. 

“Right now, on this holy occa- 
sion, you can scarcely conceive of 
differences arising between you. 
But they will arise, for you are 
only human. Yet there is no diffi- 
culty, no matter how serious, 
which can’t be settled, if you will 
' only talk it over in a calm friend] 
manner. Are you, therefore, will 
ing to promise that, no matter 
what provocation may arise, you 
will never stab each other with 
sharp words but will discuss any 
differences in a calm friendly 
manner?” 


I ask them to repeat the same 
words uttered by the couple on 
my first “sick call” and, remark- 
able though it seems, never have 
I heard of one such marriage hit- 


ting the rocks. 
Of course, a mere resolution is 
not a acea for unhappy 


couples; there is no magic elixir 
for any sickness of the heart. But 
this little vow is a workable tech- 
nique and after more than a quar- 
ter of a century of its use, I testify 


to its potency. My whole ministry 


has been spent among young peo- 
ple on the campuses of, three uni- 


versities — Illinois, Oxford and 
Notre Dame: I have mingled in- 
timately with tens of thousands of 
youth, listened to their problems, 
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introduced thousands of young 
couples, married great numbers 
and followed them in their en- 
larging family life. 

All newlyweds need desperate- 
ly a technique by which to pre- 
serve the beauty, splendor and 
integrity of love amidst the real- 
ities of a raucous world. Yet how 
few realize that harsh words, more 
than harsh deeds, are the termites 
that can undermine the founda- 
tion. 

Because words seem little 
briefly spoken and so 
quickly done, we must not min- 
imize the power which lies in their 
bitterness. What you do is often 
easier to forgive than what 
say. More than one wife has told 
me she could forgive blows, but 
she would remember the names 
her husband called her, the longest 
day she lived. The mean, the bit- 
ter, the downright “ornery” invec- 
tive of a quarrel can kill a mar- 
riage where a hair-pulling, shin- 
kicking scrimmage may, on some 
later day, be laughed at. 

Moreover, when an angry word 
provokes a quarrel, each 
soon has a position to defend. A 
“principle” is at stake, they think, 
when in reality it is simply vanity 
and pride. Reinforcements in the 
form of in-laws enter the picture; 
soon both sides are mobilized for 
an all-out war. The peace that a 
simple, kindly word of apology 
could have quickly restored is now 
rendered exceedingly difficult. 

But a skeptic may object that 
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while some people can learn to 
control themselves, others are too 
hot-headed; they blow up before 
they have time to think, and then 
the harm is done. Of course, im- 

tuous ons do find it harder 
keep vow, but even the 
fiercest heart, once convinced in 
advance of the permanent harm 
that can be done by the malicious 
word, will be careful. 


Again the skeptic may ask: is 
not the vow against hard words 
easily forgotten? No, because, 
sadly enough, the occasions to re- 
member it will be too frequent. In 
disagreements, words of abuse and 
recrimination crowd the mouth, 
which is the doorway from the 
heart, like bad spirits clamoring 
to get out and do mischief. The 
problem is too acute for the 
remedy to be forgotten. 

“Father,” said a young husband 
to me recently, “will you help 
Florris and me patch up a quarrel 
before our marriage blows up?” 

“How did it start?” 

“I criticized her cooking .. . 
compared it in very nasty terms 
with my mother’s.” 

“Didn't your mother have a 
little more experience than Flor- 
ris?” I asked. 

“Yes,” agreed Joe. “If I hadn't 
lost my head, I would have apolo- 


When I called on Florris at her 
mother’s home, she, too, was mis- 
erable. Yet, of such a mixture of 
-love_and stubbornness and _ pride 


are mortals made that she would 
not return until Joe “begged her 
on his knees.” How we all hate to 
make the first move! I led her 
down to neutral territory, the auto 
where Joe was waiting. Before I 
left, the couple knelt right there, 
inside the car, and made the 
solemn promise never again to 
speak an angry word to one an- - 
other—and of them, too, I report 
that was the end of their unhap- 
piness. 

When they hear that the cou- 
ples I marry remain together, 
many people retort that this claim 
is possibly only because my faith 
forbids divorce. But the Church 
does not forbid separation; it is 
not divorce that I have to fight, 
but the breaking of partnership, 
the wreckage of home. 


There are also some who feel 
that an explosion of anger is a 
relief to the feelings, a purge, good: 
for body and soul. Such admirers 
of tantrums have misread both 
modern psychology and medicine. 
The damage done by emotional 
hurricanes is not confined to the 
object of wrath but to the wrathy 
as well. In loss of adrenalin, in 
disruption of nervous force, in 
various ways, mental and physical, 
frenzy can weaken us, body, mind 
and soul. Of course, it is equally 
destructive to swallow grudges 
and then nourish them quietly. 
But we can rid ourselves of re- 
sentments without blowing up like 
volcano. 


Psychiatrists testify that. there 
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is healing in unbosoming oneself 
to a sympathetic and friendly 
auditor. It constitutes a mental 
catharsis, brings psychic and emo- 
tional relief, nips any brooding 
complexes in the bud, restores 

ce of mind and normal healthy 
outlook. Troubles shared are trou- 
bles halved: troubles hidden are 
troubles doubled. But with whom 
can an angry wife talk? With her 
husband: talk it out together. Hus- 
band and wife should share their 
rievances against each other in 
oving sympathy; a paradox in 
which lies a precious secret of 
felicity. 

True psychology is expressed in 
the Christian teaching that we 
must make peace with our ad- 
versary quickly, by coming to an 
understanding with them. What 
the heart cries for is not an explo- 
sion but a release, and the healthy 
way to achieve that release is for 
one to make clear to the other, 
feelings of injury or injustice. 

People will at least consider 
virtually any suggestion made in 
a friendly manner. They will 
bristle with resentment if it be 
shouted at them in ill temper. Not 
only words but even an angry 
tone can slam the door of under- 
standing. Then stubbornness gets 
its chance. One angry sentence 

rovoked a quarrel between my 
iends, Donald and Edith, mar- 
ried only seven months. Both 
pouted in obdurate silence, each 
waiting for the other to make the 
first peace maneuver. After three 
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days, Edith phoned me to come 


over. 


“He called me a lazy slattern,” 
she sobbed. 


I told her: “The marks of an 
adult of character and intelligence 
is the willingness to clear up a 
misunderstanding as quickly as 
possible . . .” 

How many marriages A 
the rocks through just little words 
and phrases! In any ton the 
words most difficult to pronounce 
are: “I was at fault . . . I’m sorry 
. . » please forgive me.” 


Yet the person who first utters 
them proves superiority in char- 
acter and in magnanimity and 
wins the greater victory. 

The best way to solve such 
situations is to prevent them from 
developing. If not nipped in the 
bud, the tendency to quarrel can 
become chronic. Testifying in a 
divorce court in Los Angeles, a 
wife told of her husband growing 
angry and scolding her for not re- 
moving a little spot from the wall. 

“He told me repeatedly I was 
a poor housekeeper for not re- 
moving the spot,” she testified. 
“Then one day, he decided to get 
some soap and water and remove 
it himself. He rubbed at the spot, 
but instead of disappearing, it be- 
came larger. 

“So he got some more soap and 
rubbed some more, but the spot 
just grew and grew and he got 
madder and madder. I just stood 
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watching and that seemed to ir- 
ritate him more. So finally he 
shouted angrily, turned on me and 
punched me in the nose.” 


Mirrored in that hapless spot on 
the wall is the role of the angry 
word. Of approximately 450,000 
divorces granted in 1947, I ven- 
ture to guess that more than half 


- could have been avoided if hus- 


band and wife had refrained from 
angry bickering and talked over 
their differences in a spirit of mu- 


tual understanding and good will. 
Only congenital misfits, who 
should not have been married in 
the first place, will find this 
counsel useless; all others can 
profit by it immensely. 

Long ago a wise teacher wrote: 
“The tongue is indeed a little 
member, and boasteth great 
things. Behold how small a fire 


man offend not in word, the same 
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Ten Rules for a Happy and Successful Wife 
1—Avoid arguments. Your husband has his share from 
other sources. 
2—Don’t nag. 
3—Don’t drink or eat to excess. 


4—If you offend your husband, always ask forgiveness 
before you retire. 


5—Compliment your husband liberally. It makes him a 
better husband. 


6—Budget wisely together. Live within your income. 
7—Be sociable and go out with your husband. 


8—Dress neatly and attractively for your husband, and 
keep your home clean and cheerful. 


9—Keep your household troubles to yourself. 
10—Pray together and stay together. 


Ten Rules for a Happy and Successful Husband 


1—Show affection to your wife and be truly faithful to her. 


2—Do not nag or abuse her; avoid prolonged arguments. 
3—Always kiss and make up before retiring. 


4—Compliment your wife liberally. It makes her a better 
cook and a finer companion. 


5—Treat your wife occasionally to a dinner or a show 
or both. 


6—Drink and eat moderately. 

7—Plan your budget together. 

8—Admit your mistakes with regret. 

9—Keep your business one and the troubles where 
they belong. 


10—Pra: ether and stay together. 
John A. Bankemper 
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E are the “golden days”— 

the “golden hours” to enter the 

great FAMILY DIGEST CON- 

TEST, which opened on Septem- 
ber 15—only a few weeks ago. 


It’s like this. You need nothing 
more to win a total of $2,000.00 
than a few hours of calling on or 
phoning your friends each day for 
the next few weeks—getting them 
to subscribe for THE FAMILY 
DIGEST. 


No luck or chance enters into it. 
The man or woman, boy or girl, 
who “hits the ball” most consist- 
ently—and who gets his or her 
friends to pull for Victory—will 
win. 

There will be 134 winners in 
this great competition. Read care- 
fully the List of Prizes. Notice 
_ that, besides the Grand Prizes, 
there are Intermediate Prizes 
which will be awarded at FOUR 


INTERVALS DURING THE CON- 
TEST. 


Here’s why. 
divided into four periods. 
First Period began on September 
15 and will end on November 19. 
The last three periods are only two 
weeks each. 


This First Period is the one that 
will count heavily in your favor— 
IF YOU ENTER AT ONCE. Now 
is the time to get your lines laid— 
get your friends started working 
for you. These are the “golden 
days.” 


Therefore,, what should you do 
—right away? That’s simple. Just 
fill out the Entry Blank—and mail 
in. Immediately you will be sent 
your “working kit,” Subscription 
Book, Report Sheets and Contest 
Rules. 

That puts you right in the 
middle of this great Contest. 


HERE ARE THE PRIZES 


Intermediate Prizes 
The great FAMILY DIGEST CON- 
TEST will be divided into four 
ods. A First Prize of $125.00 be 
d to the Contestant who turns in 
e largest number of paid subscrip- 
tions in EACH PERIOD. 
A Second Prize of $75.00 will be 
d to the Contestant who turns in 
e second largest number of a 
subscriptions in EACH PERIOD. 
Therefore, it is possible for YOU 
to win a total of $2,500.00 in this 
great competition. 


The Contest is | 
The 
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First Grand Prize 
Second Grand Prize...... 1,000.00 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE 600.00 ye 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE 400.00 
FIFTH GRAND PRIZE 300.00 
SIXTH GRAND PRIZE .................... 200.00 he 
20 Special Prizes of $50.00 each .. 1,000.00 ‘ 
20 Special Prizes of $25.00 each .. 500.00 it 
80 Special Prizes of $10.00 each... 900.00 
Eight Intermediate Prizes 700.00 
334 Cash Prizes $7,500.00 


Then—on December 31—a total of 
$2,000.00 can be yours as easily as 
it can go to any other Contestant. 


Meanwhile — tell everybody 
you’re in—and expect their sub- 
scriptions. 


YOU CAN’T LOSE 


In most contests, there are win- 
ners and losers. Not so in THE 
FAMILY DIGEST CONTEST. 


Either you win one of the Grand 
Prizes in this great competition— 
or you receive Twenty-Five Per 
Cent Commission on ALL SUB- 
SCRIPTION BUSINESS YOU 
TURN IN. 


You are in business from the 
very start. 
As soon as we receive your 
Entry Blank, besides your “work- 
ing kit,” you will receive full in- 
formation on the advantages of 
vetting three-year, four-year and 
five-year subscriptions to THE 
FAMILY DIGEST. Reason: 
big subscriptions bring you more 
Regular Votes and. higher Bonus 
otes than the one-year and two- 
year subscriptions. 
Of course, they all count. But, 
you’d better look into this busi- 
| ess of earning more Votes by 
anding the big ones. 
|] So, just fill in the Entry Blank— 
Bnd you will know all within a 
ew days. 
This al a Contest for everybody, 
gardless of age, sex or life pur- 


the 


suit. It is a Contest for individ- 
uals only. A club, sodality or oth- 
er organization MAY NOT EN- 
TER. However, as a Contestant, 
you can enjoy the help of all your 
friends, schoolmates, business as- 
sociates. Anybody can “pull” for 
you to win the First Grand Prize 
of $2,000 and four Intermediate 
Prizes totaling $500. 


Use the Entry Blank on this 
page. Immediately your entry is 
received, all necessary working 
materials will be rushed to you. 
Get into action—NOW! 


This Gets You 
25,000 Starting Votes 


ENTRY BLANK 


(Good for 25,000 Votes) 
1955 
Contest Manager, 
The Family Digest 
Huntington, Indiana 


an enter my name a Contest- 
in r FAMILY DIGEST CON- 
TEST. d 
out and sent in will entitle me to 25,000 
Free Votes. 


Address 


City 


ONLY ONE OF THESE COUPONS WILL 
BE CREDITED TO A CONTESTANT. 
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To: 


General Assembly 
Stag-Nation, Local 1, 
Love’s Park, Iowa. 


From: Chief Stag, 
William H. Morris 
Subject: My Resignation. 


I may say in starting, fellows, 
_ that this hurts me more than it 
hurts you. There is, however, no 
other course open to me. 


Since the organization of Stag- 
Nation, (Local 1,) I have been a 
guiding spirit and, for the past 
two years, our titular head. I re- 
fer to my office thus because, in 
a true democracy like Stag-Nation, 
the people rule. 


As I look back over my long 
association with  Stag-Nation, 
(Local 1), I see no hint of the con- 
ditions that have come to a head 
so suddenly. Stag-Nation was 
founded when we entered junior 
high school. It was then that we 
met in solemn, secret session and 
drew up our Articles of Federa- 
tion. 

Actually, I see now that the 
Articles might be boiled down to 
a brief, “no girls.” 

I make no apologies for the re- 
dundancy of the Articles. They 
were drawn up when we were 
very young. They err, if it be er- 
ror, only in being unnecessarily 

carryin' or girls.” Far- 
ther on, said: “When the 
ange: other body of author- 
ity, decree parties at which 
each girl must have an escort, a 


A Short Story 
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AND EVE’ 


Eva Evans 


Stag shall perform such duty with 
politeness but with detachment 
and with a minimum of display 
and attention. When such condi- 
tions prevail, any Stag not under 
like orders shall make a reasonable 
effort to share the burden of his 
fellow member.” . 


When I think how successfully 
we have operated under the 
above-mentioned Articles, the de- 
bacle of last evening becomes in- 
explicable. But—occur, it did. 
Therefore, since the moral disin- 
tegration of Stag-Nation, (Local 
1), becomes obvious, I can do no 
less than tender my resignation as 
Chief Stag together with my re- 
gretful resignation from its body 
politic. 

In order that you may, realize 
that this is a carefully considered 
step and not a hasty and ill-ad- 
vised act, I will go back to the be- 
ginning of the end and lay the 
acts before you. 


As you know, there exists in our 


school an unusual situation. Fel- 
lows outnumber the girls by about 
two to one. This has made faculty 
decrees, on the subject of escorts, 
superfluous. This has also made 
it possible for us to present an un- 
broken Stag-Line at school affairs. 
Such might have been the situa- 
tion last evening. 


When my mother first informed 
me that the daughter of an old 
acquaintance would be visiting us 
at Prom time, I made every pos- 
sible effort to secure a bid for her 
from one not bound by our Stag 
Code. 


You know this to be true be- 
cause you, Harold King, Stag No. 
2, helped me to persuade George 
Vincent to be the goat—I mean, 
to be her escort. You heard me 
remark, casually, that as student 
football director, I was thinking 
of advising the coach to try less 
weight and more speed in the 
line; also, that I believed that 
more  intra-squad _co-operation 
might be beneficial. 


Then when I told George about 
our impending houseguest who 
wished to attend the Prom, he 
scarcely squirmed as he said the 
right words. He did ask, you re- 
member, “What does she look 
like?” 

I hadn’t seen Dana since she 
was about twelve. Then she had 
hair half-way between carrot and 
ginger, as many freckles as a 
turkey egg, a big mouth, teeth 
laced together with wire, and a 
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way of getting her feet into the 
spokes of my bicycle and of leav- 
ing my roller skates outside to 
rust. 


Remembering all this, I looked 
at George and said confidentially, 
“George, she’s a—different—sort of 
pigeon; very different.” 

That’s how things looked when 
Dana arrived. 


With her arrival, things as- 
sumed a changed aspect. I saw 
myself in a new light; saw myself 
flouting a request made by my 
own mother! 


I assure you, fellows, that shame 
over my unfilial conduct, plus my 
deep regard for my _ mother, 
prompted the action that followed. 
I was uncomfortably aware that I 
had sold out my mother’s friend’s 
daughter to old George who is all 
beef and a yard wide in the foot- 
ball line—and all line and a wide 
beef everywhere else. 

I went to George, manfully, and 
relieved him of his obligation. 

He was strangely loath to yield 
the chore and, much as I hated 
doing so, I was forced to repeat 
my meditation on the subject of 
speed in football plus intra-squad 
co-operation. 

Still unwilling and most un- 
grateful for my gracious interven- 
tion, he gave in. I did not know 
until later that he had been at the 
garage when Dana’s father handed 
over her car keys. 


To keep the record straight, 
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you all well know that I am not 
susceptible to feminine charm and 
beauty. I can attend a Grable or 
Hayworth movie and remain un- 
moved. I can, and often do, pass 
up the charm coterie for two hours 
with Autry and Champion. There- 
fore, the fact that five years had 
- transformed Dana into a pigeon 
who is strictly irridescent had 
nothing to do with my changed 
plans. 

Dana’s snappy roadster had 
nothing to do with them, either. I 
had not, of course, known that 
Dana and her father were to drive 
here in her own car. She had re- 
ceived the car as an advance 
against her graduation next year 
because she had been on the 
Honor Roll every semester since 
entering junior high—and because 
her father knew someone who 
could get the car now at a bargain. 
Her father accompanied Dana this 
far in her car and went on by 
train to Des Moines, where he had 
business. He would rejoin her here 
for the return trip. 

The roadster did not influence 
me. I have my own driver's license 
and am free to drive the family 
car at any time when Mother and 
Dad are not using it, subject only 
to my taking Ruth and Skipper 

ng. 

fit were not for the fact that 
Ruth and Skipper have a repul- 
sive habit of wanting to eat, once 
in every half-mile, and a revolt- 
ing distaste for water in its ex- 
ternal use, I might avail myself of 


the car privilege oftener. It is 
arduous, as well as embarrassing, 
child from a hotdog stand an 
shove her under a hose for wash- 
ing. 

It is, however, the only way to 
handle the little drips . . . Give 
‘em their heads until they ap- 
proach the bursting point—and 
then—Lower the boom! 

It is true also, that besides hu- 
miliating me unbearably, Ruth and 
Skipper can eat up my month’s 
allowance in one evening. 

All this is beside the point. 
These extraneous details have no 
real bearing on the basic fact that, 
since I have my_own driver’s li- 
cense and a car that I am free to 
drive, it follows that Dana’s new 
roadster was not an influencing 
factor. 

My change of plan was due, 
solely, to my change of heart. 

I was still a true and loyal Stag 
but I was remembering, also, my 
oe “Honor my parents” and 
to “Remember the stranger with- 
in my gates.” 

After the conduct exhibited by 
Stag-Nation, (Local 1), last eve- 
ning, it would be purely rhetorical 
to ask if you noticed how Dana 
looked. 

In passing, let me remark that 
the corsage of copper-colored roses 
worn by Dana was presented by 
me and that it fell, definitely, 
within the category permitted by 
“minimum display and attention. 
THE FAMILY DIGEST 
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Remember, fellows, the girl was 
not a “date” in the usual sense of 
the.word. No! She was the daugh- 
ter of my mother’s oldest and dear- 
est friend! Could I wound my 
mother by less courtesy than the 
occasion demanded? Indeed, no! 


The color of those roses was my 
own idea! Did any of you notice 
the color of Dana’s dress? Prob- 
ably not! Well—you remember 
when we have driven along the 
north shore of Lake Geneva just 
before the sun went down? The 
water is a cool n-blue. The to 
of every ripple 5s frosted with tes 
gold. And that exactly describes 
Dana’s_ dress, with the roses 
matching the color that moves on 
the ripples. 


I realize, bitterly, that aesthetic 
effect was completely lost on 
Stag-Line. 


It is true that I took the pre- 
caution of filling in every sec- 
ond line on Dana’s program with 
my own name. You must, how- 
ever, understand my position. This 
irl, daughter of my mother’s best- 

loved friend, was in my charge. 
Suppose I had tossed her dance 
cand” to the wolves? Anybody 
might have gotten onto it . . . may- 
be, somebody like George who, in 
a few minutes, could have given 
her a completely false slant on 
everything; or she might have 
been stuck with some lousy dancer 
who would have made her miser- 
able. 

Be .that as it may, conditions 


assuredly did not warrent the con- 
duct of which Stag-Line was 
guilty! 

“Reasonable effort to share the 
burden of a fellow member.” 


That’s in the Articles! 


Well—was it “reasonable effort” 
to erase my name from half of the 
lines where I had written it? 

Was it “reasonable effort” to talk 
up a square dance that took up the 
time of three regular dances, in- 
cluding two that had been so gen- 
erously left to me, when you knew 
very well that I was the only 
“caller” present? 

Was it “reasonable effort” for 
you, Harold King, to lose (Hal), 
the key to the pantry and to tell 
the refreshment staff that I had 
the other key but that it didn’t fit 
very well and that I was the only 
one who could make it work? By 
an odd coincidence, on my return, 
you were sitting in one of the two 
chairs that I had commandeered in 
a secluded corner of the balcony 
and Dana was eating the supper 
that you had brought her! 


Was it “reasonable effort” for 
you to talk the librarian, Miss 
Axton, into riding home in Dana’s 
car—just because she happens to 
live next door? 


Was it “reasonable effort” for 
you to “happen” to drive home by 
way of my street and to “happen” 
to run out of gas right there? By 
the time that I got some gas from 
the can we keep in the garage and 
poured it into your car, the whole 
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family was up and Mother was 
fixing sandwiches. 

Such questions are, of course, 
purely rhetorical. Your actions 
went far beyond the call of duty. 

However, everything happens 
for the best. Had it = Mg 
the conduct of Stags last evening, 
I should never have been able to 
admit the bitter truth of failure. 


Had it not been for that pa- 
thetically obvious business of 
“running out of gas,” we should 
not have awakened my mother. 
She would not have gotten up to 
make sandwiches. We would not 
have had a chance for a casual 
. chat. I would not have learned 
Dana’s family spends the 
summer, each year, at Lake Butte 
des Morts and that they will have 
with them this summer, two young 
cousins—ages ten and twelve— 
whose parents are going to South 
America for three months. (“Refu- 
gees from their offspring!” Dana 
said wistfully.) I would not have 
learned that Dana’s father was 
anxious to hire a young man who 
could be guide, philosopher, and 
friend—also, life guard and lion 
tamer—to those same young cous- 
ins. 

The answer was obvious. I have 
a certain talent for handling 
youngsters. I have always been 
able to manage Ruth and Skipper. 
I understand the maneuverings of 
the youthful mind and am able, 
rol to stay two jumps ahead 
it . . . The simplest expedient 
to let the youngster know that 
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you are his friend—and that you 
don’t want any funny stuff. 

I shall, therefore, be working 
at Lake Butte des Morts this sum- 
mer. From what Dana tells me, 
the cottage is large and comfort- 
able; the swimming perfectly 


super; and the fishing excellent. 


It is about a mile to a riding stable 
where horses are always available. 
Dana says that they have rather 
quiet summers with few visitors 
and that she hopes I will not find 
it dull. 

I am quite certain that I shall 
find the situation endurable. 

Having presented my case in 
detail, I wish only to add that it 
is clear that Stag-Nation, (Local 
1), has fallen away from its 
avowed principles. The end is in 
sight. “When truth is gone, when 
Honor dies, the man is dead.” .. . 
So is the organization. 

It is clear that the organization 
I helped to found has already, in 
reality, ceased to exist. Such being 
the case, I cannot bring myself to 
go on. 

Therefore, I hereby tender my 
resignation from the office of 
Chief Stag. I hereby tender my 
resignation from the membership 
of the organization to which I have 
given the best years of my life. 

Farewell. 

Signed: 

William H. Morris, 
ex-Chief Stag, 
Stag-Nation, Local 1, 
General Assembly. 
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On stage or in real life 


Let your children 


be children 


Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


O NE of the really revolting 
memories of my life (to start this 
sentence in the strict negative) 
goes back a long way. I was a 
very new priest in Omaha, and 
slipped over to the parish hall to 
see a parish entertainment. Most 
of it was good, simple, primitive, 
unaffected. But suddenly a proud 
father walked out onto the stage 
to announce that his little girl 
would perform. “Remember, ladies 
and gents,” he said, (and anyone 
that called us gents should have 
been suspect) “that this little girl 
of mine is not quite six.” 
She came out, all spangles and 
sequins. The dress might nicel 
have been worn by a night row A 
hostess of the period, a reduced 
pattern of an obnoxious (though 
not immodest) style. Then s 
started to sing. Her voice was 
young but forced into an unnatural 
pitch, full octave below normal. 
And the song she sang was what 
was then called a torch song. The 


wail told of a lost love and a 
broken heart and how a man had 
done her wrong. When the song 
was over, she broke into a Charle- 
ston that sent the dress flying; and 
her little skinny legs moved so 
fast that they created the illusion 
of a spider in action. It was sad, 
but the audience raised the roof 
with their applause. 

They were not, I’m sure, indi- 
cating that she had done well, but 
like the famous talking mule, that 
— done that sort of thing 
at all. 


As I stepped out into the alley 
shortcut for the rectory, I ran into 
the reunited father and _ child. 
“You were terrific, kid,” he was 
telling her. And she, with no signs 
of false modesty, “I'll say, I wowed 
"em, daddy; I knocked ‘em dead.” 

The other night on TV, one of 
the hours presented a 
four year old boy. He appeared 
like midget, min- 
iature suit of formal black, silk hat 
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and all. (For obvious reasons, when 
I see a small boy dressed in man’s 
full evening dress, I get a little 
sick at my stomach.) He was lifted 
on a table, and then; in\a pathetic 
imitation of Johnny Ray, he sang, 
“Cry.” The combination of this in- 
fant pretending to be the Prince 
. Of Wails, the tear-sodden Ray; that 
particular song of futility and 
despair; and an audience delight- 
ed to watch a small boy pretend- 
ing to be a disappointed-in-love 
adult made me think of pagan 


days when children were sacrificed 
to the false gods. 
This little brat was being 


slaughtered for the entertainment 
of a wideflung audience. At a time 


when he should be learning pray- 
ers and his nursery rhymes, he was 
learning a stupid piece of semi- 


adult junk. I call that song, “Cry,” 
semi-adult, for though its thought 
content is about the level of a 
submoron, it i never was 
intended to be sung by a child. 
It’s unfit for children; it’s unworthy 
of adults. 

But the kid blatted it out, and 
the master-of-ceremonies, usuall 
a rather nice chap, told the audi- 
ence how marvellous this four 
' year old was, and the TV studio 


audience obediently responded 
with wild applause. 
One of the nicest little pieces 


of advice that should be given by 
parents to their children is, “Be 
your age!” Children are sweet and 
fresh and attractive—as children. 
Children dressed like adults and 


taught to copy the less attractive 
features of adults are midgets 
without the unusual physical and 
mental characteristics of a quite 
interesting race of adults. 

Some time back, it suddenly 
became the fashion to dress little 
boys in .the long pants and adult 
fairl of a grown male. At first 
glance, they looked “cute.” They 
were like any babies who get 
themselves decked out in grown- 
up clothes. They inspired a quick 
laugh, and then a feeling that this 
was part of the game we all once 
played: “Let’s put on Daddy's 
things. . . Let's dress up like 
Mommy. . . Let’s pretend we're 
grown up.” But on second thought, 
this was not the children’s idea. 
They weren't playing a game; they 
were the victims of parents who 
were the victims of the clothing | 
industry, who took away from 
childhood its fresh and sweet ju- 
venile styles and dressed it in the 
often ugly garments of the male 
adult. I never even liked little 
girls who wore replicas of grown 
women’s dresses. They looked to 
me like figurines that were some- 
times amusing, always totally un- 
natural. 

This is, however, entirely a mat- 
ter of taste. What I object to is 
letting children get before an audi- 
ence—large or small, on the stage 
or in the living room—and sing- 
ing the sort of song that is ques- 
tionable taste even in en up. 
Thank heaven, the world is full 
of good music. Thank the com- 
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posers, there are libraries of good 
songs. Thanks be, there is music 
that belongs to no particular age 
level as it passes beyond all na- 
tional 


But to hear a childish, innocent 
voice bleat out the maudlin love 
sentiments of some torch singer, 
the insincere, fake, and often sug- 
gestive lyrics of Tin Pan Alley at 
its worse, seems to me a simple 
perversion. 


Children singing and actin 
children and dancing like 
are charming. 


Children trained to simulate 
adults are ridiculous and _gro- 
tesque. 


Children taught the songs that 
are bad taste even in the mouths 
of the illiterates who popularize 


Married Moments 
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them are sad little victims of their 
parents’ stupid ambitions. 

The professional theater man- 
agers run a mile from a child 
cr Yet every year thousands 
of children and their slightly 
ents beseige Holly- 

Broadway with brats 
imitate their elders. 
They sing poor songs, bad songs, 
sentimental songs and dances cop- 
ied from the current hoofers, and 
the entertainment world slams 
doors all day long in their faces. 
But somehow they keep comin 
Sometimes they break through. 
Always they are sad and much to 
be pitied. 

Childhood is too — and 
brief a period to be cut by a pre- 
mature adulthood. Chil 
children are dear; children as ad- 
ults are monstrosities. 


The trouble with a husband who works like a horse is that 
all he wants to do in the evening is hit the hay. 


When it comes to taking care of money, most husbands have 


to hand it to their wives. 


A young husband did not like hash. His wife acquired a 


French cook book, giving many recipes for using left-overs. 


The 


next evening she had one of the fancy mixtures in a covered dish 
on the table. The husband reached over and raised the cover, 
but the wife said: “Why don’t you ask the blessing first, dear?” 
The husband replied: “I don’t believe there is anything here that 
hasn’t already been blessed.” 


A clever wife is not the one who sees the point of her hus- 
band’s jokes, but one who can laugh without seeing the point. 


Nothing is more gratifying to a wife than to see a double 
chin on her husband’s old flame.—Irish jim 
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A doctor advises on 


The Child— Young 


Tuere can be no question that 
each child is born with certain 
physical, mental and emotional 
components that are his and his 
alone, and make him an individu- 
al, a self. 

As we work with so-called prob- 
lem children it becomes more and 
more apparent that the environ- 
ment has an important role in the 
development of a child. No single 
incident in the life of a child de- 
termines the kind of person or 
adult he will become, but it is the 
summation of every affective im- 
pact upon the sensitive little be- 
ing. The personality of the child 
is molded by the quality of his en- 
vironment, his reaction to this en- 
vironment, his concept of the small 
world which enfolds him, his spir- 
itual development, and all the dy- 
namic mental impressions in their 
interplay. Well directed, the child 
will grow up and become a valu- 
able member of society, if there is 
not too much interference with 
normal and natural growth. 

The child in the beginning of 
his life comes into an already ex- 


isting world a certain 
pattern and culture. The most im- 
portant factor for the child are the 
peorie engaged in this process of 
iving. Naturally his parents are 
the immediate and intimate asso- 
ciates who influence the child in 
his onward way. 


Born An Individual 


As I have said, the child is born 
a separate unit, an individual. In 
comparison with animals, the new- 
born infant is the most helpless of 
all living beings. Everything must 
be done for him. The only thing 
that he instinctively knows is how 
to sleep and how to eat and to cry 
out when he is hungry or in pain, 
or uncomfortably wet. He has no 
knowledge of his own person or of 
the world around him. However, 
a change soon occurs. The child 
notices the world around him. He 
begins to recognize persons and 
objects. He reaches out for a toy 
and feels satisfaction in grasping 
it. With this first act of learning 
or exploring the child begins to 
feel himself an individual who can 


Adult 


Robert P. Odenwald, M.D. 


act. He continues to learn and to 
explore and will never stop till 
death. 


This exploration consists, first, in 
discovering that he has a thumb, 
fingers and toes and that he has 
a mouth and can thrust his thumb 
or other things into his mouth and 
get pleasure in doing it. He rec- 
ognizes that he can see and feel 
and with these new facilities de- 
pendency slowly diminishes. 


He Discovers Things 


Soon he notices that he is not 
alone; there is an active world 
around him. He is unable. to un- 
derstand what relationship he has 
with this world and how he fits 
into it. For example, when he is 
nursed at the breast, he probably 
imagines that this breast belongs 
to him and that even his mother 
is a part of himself. 

In recognizing the world around 
him, the child discovers that when 
he cries he gets attention: he 
values this and be- 
gins to manipulate his environ- 
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| the service of 
e here for that se. He. 
finds out that all people 
are alike; he notes differences in 
environments and the le in 
them and in the relationship of 
these people to himself and to one 
another. He is influenced by the 
dominating figure in his environ- 
ment, not necessarily nor always 
the mother or the father. This 
new little individual autocratically 
begins to command his environ- 
ment. He holds his breath, refus- 
es to eat (the hunger strike aped 
by adults), he gets temper tan- 
trums and upon his own strength 
and his successful or unsuccessful 
manipulation of the environment 
depends the future personality as 
an adult. To a certain degree this 
personality - environment _ struggle 
continues throughout his life. 


Gradual Learning 


In a child of average intelli- 
gence, intellectual development is 
slow and the processes of educa- 
tion very gradual. A child re- 
peats an experience over and over 
again before starting another one. 
The child needs a chance for this 
experience. Alone, a child tries to 
climb up the stairs, tries again and 
again, and rarely falls down and 
hurts himself, but prohibited to 
climb without a helping hand, he 
may some time avoid his super- 
visor upon whom he has de- 

— and fall down and injure 

self. 


As in analytic treatment, where 
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the person has to experience his 
own feelings and cannot just be 
taught mechanisms or dynamisms, 
the child himself soon learns why 
he must not touch a hot stove or 
a knife or anything that will cer- 
tainly cause him pai If he is 
continually observed, never escap- 
ing supervision, he never learns to 
make his own decisions, he be- 
comes over-cautious and gradually 
develops lasting fears or phobias. 


In his first two years of life the 
child has absolute confidence in 
his parents. He regards them as 
omnipotent and omniscient. For 
example, the child is taught that 
some liquid or condiment is not 
for him. He tastes it and wonders 
how his parents knew. A child 
tries to climb the discarded Christ- 
mas tree. His mother calls out, 
“Watch out, you will fall down,” 
and he falls. He asks, “How did 

u know it?” These cases could 

multiplied. 

Parents Not Omniscient! 


Then the child begins to notice 
that parents are not quite as om- 
niscient as they should ‘be. They 
promise a punishment or a reward 
and forget it. A salesman comes 
to the home and mother says the 
father is not in, though he is pres- 
ent. The child recognizes that 
his parent is fearful of thunder- 
storms or lightning. This same 
person who seemed so powerful, 
so strong, so fearless. 


We have to realize the impor- 
tance of the spiritual development 


of a child and by this we mean his 
religious affiliation, that is, the in- 
culcation into the child of all those 
moral attitudes which will enable 
him to appreciate spiritual ideas. 


I mentioned before the doubt 
and confusion that arise in a 
child’s mind because of the incon- 
sistency in the parents’ teachin 
and their example. When a chil 
holds for the first time a piece of 
wood or toy, everybody enjoys it; 
then the child holds a valuable 
vase and everybody is upset. 


As a child takes the first step, 
mother calls father, relations and 
neighbors to tell them the good 
news; then the child walks out of 
the door into the street and he 
gets a spanking—how can a child 
understand this 


It is very difficult for a child to 
understand why he should go to 
church while his parents are sleep- 
ing on Sunday mornings. A sim- 
ilar confusion may stem from a 
spirit of criticism that some_par- 
ents have. It is obviously diffi- 
cult for a child who has enjoyed 
the freedom of early childhood to 
conform to the discipline of the 
school as imposed by teachers, 
school authorities and the whole 
educational system. 


Example Best Teacher 


Example is the best teacher for 
children. If the home is a religious 
home and parents pray together 
with their children, they seek to- 
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gether the common good of all 
members of the family. - 

Some educators and _psychia- 
_ trists openly claim that the strict 
separation between religious and 
secular schools more than ever 
bears its fruit today. Let me give 
an example. The common evening 
prayer of the infant is: 


Now I lay me down to sle 

And pray the Lord my to 
keep. 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 


One author points out that this 
mentioning of dying can be the 
initiation of fear and phobias and 
the cause of a severe maladjust- 
ment. He notes the natural atti- 
tude of a child to ask his parents 
if they had a father and mother. 
Simply to explain that they are 
dead and gone, is it not less under- 
standable than to say that they are 
in Heaven, which is the ultimate 
goal of all of us? Is it not well to 
close the conversation with a spir- 
itual incentive? 

It is impossible to answer all of 
the questions of children: where 
the wind comes from, the plants, 
the sun, life in nature and under 
water, since no understandable 
cause for the existence of things 
can be given. Is it not much 
easier to state that all things are 
created by God and that all au- 
thority comes from God? 


If religion is left out of the 
training of the child, the one com- 
pelling and real motive for perse- 
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-verance. in good behavior is omit- 


ted and all other substitutes offer- 
ed fail to take its place. 


The most outright materialist 
himself cannot fail to recognize a 
higher power in man than mere 
chemicals; this being admitted, 
one looks beyond the purely ma- 
terial for the answer to a child’s 
problem, as to why they may not 
choose, for example, the forbidden 
pleasures which are so alluring. If 
there is nothing higher, why 
should they hesitate? 

There can be no true morality 
without religion. Religious motives 
and ideas are indispensable in 
cultivating strength of will and in 
helping later to overcome difficul- 
ties and temptations. Religion is 
not something to be enjoyed by a 
limited number of people. It is 
a real necessity rooted in the very 
nature of man. Therefore, it is 
obligatory for every human being. 
Man has an inherent tendency to 
acknowledge and reverence a 
higher being, and to rely on par- 
ents and teachers to properly 
direct this tendency. 


Sex Curiosity 


Closely related but quite oppo- 
site to the question of dying is 
from Let us emphasize that 
sex education should be taken with 
the same seriousness as any ques- 
tion of spiritual development. Sex 
is as natural as the intake of food 
and other aspects of living, but on 
the other hand, it is sacred, con- 
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cerned with the basic mysteries of 
life and eternity. 

Today we see many marriages 
shipwrecked; broken homes and 
divorce are unfortunate signs of 
modern society. A boy’s home in 
originally founded 
for orphan children, today has 
among its sixty boys, two who are 
half-orphans: the others come 
from broken homes, or come be- 
cause of sickness of a parent, and 
the inability of the other parent to 
care for these children. 


We hear of sex crimes and juv- 
enile delinquency and I cannot 
help wondering how much of this 
condition is the result of faulty sex 
education or bizarre attitudes to- 
wards sex or a moral penury bred 
of rigid puritanism. 

The question is no longer “Shall 
we instruct our youth?” but “How 
shall we tell them and how 
much?” 


Without going into the difficult 

uestion of whether sex education 
should be part of our educational 
system or how sex education 
should be handled, it is my con- 
viction that the best educators are 
the parents. 

Sex instruction should be given 
when the child asks for it, and in 
plain common language without 
euphemisms. You call a hand a 


hand, a nose a nose, an ear an ear, 
so call urine urine, bowels bowels 
and not No. 1 and No. 2. 

Sex education is a progressive 
education. What is fitting for a 
5-year old child is not fitting for a 


3-year old child. If there is a 
proper understanding by the par- 
ents, if there is no excitement or 
emotional upheaval in regard to 
sex questions, sex education can 
be given in the same way as in all 
the other questions of life. 


Sometimes you wonder at the 
blindness of parents. Once a 
mother age sd an 18-year old 
girl to my office because of some 
psychiatric disturbance. When the 
girl was outside, the mother 
asked that I avoid saying anything 
about sex, as her daughter did not 
know where children came from. 


She really believed it. 


In another case parents came to 
my office very excited and upset, 
telling me that their 19-year old 
married daughter was pregnant. 
They felt that she was a child, 
didn’t know what pregnancy 
means, and certainly knew noth- 
ing about raising children. I asked 
them if the marriage was perform- 
ed with their consent and they 
said yes. When I asked if they 
expected their daughter and son- 
in-law to live like brother and 
sister, they were unable to answer. 


The ability to speak several languages is valuable, but the 
ability to keep your mouth shut in one language is priceless.— 
Redeemer’s Voice Digest 
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Obedience in your 
Child 


is undoubtedly 
the central habit for personality 
integration. In its essence, it is the 
bond of relationship between the 
Creator and His creation. 


It is the nature of inanimate ob- 
jects and vegetative life to obey 
the laws of their being with abso- 
lute constancy. In animals this 
nature is expressed in the instincts 
with which they are equipped and 
according to which they act; ani- 
mals must obey these. 


Man, too, obeys the laws of his 
nature; he too, has instincts; but 
he also has intellect and free will. 
He is able to know what he does 
and to do it or not, as he wills. 


When we talk about a child be- 
ing obedient and when we sa 
that the information of this mental 
habit is of greatest importance for 
his personality development and 
integration, we mean obedience to 
God’s Plan in the universe insofar 
as this plan affects him. 


We do not mean whether or 
not the child jumps when you call 
him, whether or not he hangs up 
his things, and the like. We do 
not discount the importance of 
these acts of obedience; we say 
that if he is to develop obedience 
as a character trait, and if this 
trait is to integrate his personality, 


The central habit in 


personality integration 
Sister Mary, 1.H.M., Ph.D. 


those who are forming him must 
see the significance of the Divine 
Plan behind each command which 
they give to the child. 


Parents frequently expect a 
child to obey when and because 
they speak. Yet, today they sa 
something that may not agree wi 
what they said yesterday. Their 
inconsistency makes obedience im- 
possible for the child. 


Speaking psychologically, any 
order which you give your child is 
important aby insofar as it reflects 
the Divine Plan. The essential 
fact about obedience for children 
will always be, of course, that they 
do as they are told. But if this 
obedience is to benefit the child it 
presupposes another very impor- 
tant fact relative to the parents, 
namely, that what they tell the 
child is in accord with the Divine 
Plan of things as expressed in the 
physical, moral, and social orders. 
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If nts are arbi and set 
up a law of their own for the child 
to obey, how is he to learn the 
law of the universe? Not confor- 
mity to your will but conformity 
to God’s Will as manifested in His 
creation, is the end of obedience. 


If your will is not in conformity 
to God’s Plan, you will have diffi- 
culty with the child. If he dis- 
obeys you, there is conflict be- 
tween you; if he does obey you, 
you have conflict between his ac- 
tions and the Divine Plan. 

Let me clarify this by a few ex- 
amples. The mother wants the 
toddler to be still, not to push or 
pull the furniture or even toys 
about, not to get in to things, etc. 
If he obeys her, he will be passive 
and remain undeveloped; if he dis- 
obeys her he will be spanked often 
and be crying oftener. In either 
case, since she disregards the 
needs of his nature, she has 
trouble. 


Three, or five, or nine year old 
Bobby is deeply absorbed in build- 
ing something. You see his absorp- 
tion but you think nothing of it. 
You would like a can of tomatoes 
from the basement. So you call 
Bobby and tell him to get it for 
you. He doesn’t hear you. You 
are annoyed and call again. He 
looks up and goes to get what you 
asked Er. Perhaps he does not 
a. Perhaps you even say, 

you, dear” when he comes 
back. But he doesn’t go back to 
his work or, if he does, he fusses 


with it and then gives it up irrit- 


A little later, if you do this oft- 
en enough, you will wonder why 
he never finishes anything, why 
he isn’t interested in anything, 
—~ he has trouble concentrating 
and wanders about annoyingly 
from one thing to another. 

Four, or six, or eight year old 
Betty is busy playing with her 
dolls. It is bedtime. You an- 
nounce the time and are annoyed 
because Betty doesn’t come at 
once. Before you are through, 
both the child and you are quite 
eet This will not help the 
child’s quiet rest at all—you won- 
der why she is afraid of the dark, 
why she doesn’t go to sleep, why 
she thrashes about so much all 
night. You do not realize that a 


child needs a transition period 


from absorbing play into another ~ 
activity, especially when that ac- 
tivity is not too attractive. 

Betty should go to bed on time 
but a ten minute warning and a 
two or three minute final warning, 
with time to put things away, will- 
adjust the child mentally and 
physically to the change. The 
point here is that we must adjust 
our commands to the needs of the 
child’s nature and the laws which 
govern that nature. It does not 
mean that we adjust our com- 
mands to the child's wishes. Espe- 
cially, when we give a command 
or a direction, we must not allow 
ourselves to be drawn into an 
argument about it, or even an ex- 
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planation of it, until the thing is 
done. A quiet “Do it now, dear, 
and we will talk about it after- 
wards, when mother has time” will 
forestall this danger. 


The child knows well that his 
battle not to do what he.is told is 
better than half won if you will 
stop to argue or explain. If we 
are foolish enough to stop, then in 

ite of ourselves, we are drawn 

own to the child’s level and 
somehow he wins out on_ that 
level. This is not good for either 


naggi rson and the child a 
disobedient little dodger of duty. 
Only when we understand, as 
adults and therefore as mature ra- 
tional beings, that we are teaching 
the child to obey something bigger 
than either. his~ little self. or 
our bigger self, that we are teach- 
ing him to obey the Divine Plan, 
ill the child cultivate the type 
of obedience which will integrate 
his personality and give him the 
family peace of heart and mind, 
the peace which St. Augustine 


the parent or the child. Mother 
becomes an exasperated, irritable, 


Dental Myths Extracted 


Painfully aware that Americans entertain several wide- 
spread misconceptions about dental health, including the peren- 
nial one that pregnancy causes tooth decay, the American 
Dental Association recently undertook to dispel some of these 
notions. 

With respect to the tooth-decay-during-pregnancy myth, 
dental scientists point out that pregnancy itself does not cause 
teeth to decay. When tooth decay occurs during pregnancy it 
has been found to be attributable to frequent consumption of 
sweets and to poor mouth hygiene. 

Another false belief held by many and dispelled by the 
dental scientists is that eating food with plenty of vitamins 
and minerals will prevent tooth decay. While a well-balanced 
diet is important to the maintenance of healthy gums and other 
tooth-supporting tissues, there are no foods in themselves that 
are known to prevent tooth decay. The best dietary method 
for preventing decay, according to the dental experts, is to re 
duce sugar intake. 

Still another myth, that the unborn child absorbs calcium 
from the teeth of the mother, has been found to have no medical 
substantiation because studies have shown that the mother’s 
teeth simply do not release calcium or any other element for 
the benefit of her child—Mark James. 
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years ago called “tranquility of 
order.” 
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Cultivate but don’t try to chisel 


Sculptor -Mother? 


“ 

W ay did you wear the yel- 
low sweater again! You know you 
look better in blue!” 

“Do ask Patricia to the party 
instead of Grace. Patricia’s mother 
is President of my Club.” 

“But you should want to go to 
the dance. When I was your 

“Why don’t you like Kenneth? 
He’s such a gentlemanly boy!” 

Do any, or all, of these com- 
ments sound familiar? Perhaps 
then, as a mother, you're trying 
to be a sculptor, instead of a 
gardener. 

Suppose a sculptor wants to 
create a beautiful woman from 
raw material. He chooses a block 
of marble thoroughly, studying 
the feel of it, warmth, texture. In 
his mind, and probably on paper, 
he has a detailed idea of how he 
wants his marble woman to look. 
So with sharp tools -he sets to 
work, chipping off a rough edge 
here, revealing a new delicacy of 
line there, until out from the 


marble stands the finished woman. 
Contrast 


the gardener who 


wants to grow a perfect flower. 
Carefully he prepares his ground. 
Then he takes good seed, buries 
it in the good earth, waits pat- 
iently for the miracle of growth. 
Meanwhile he can help Nature a 
little. Cultivation is his duty, pull- 
ing out weeds which might choke 
the young plant, watering it, let- 
ting sunlight stream down upon 
it. But its growth comes from 
within. No conscientious frenzy, 
no straining on the part of the 
gardener will hasten by one hour 
the unfolding of the flower. In 
good time it will bloom, and the 
garden will be full of its fragrance. 
Then the gardener himself will 
humbly wonder at its glory, 
thankful he had his small share. 
“I planted, Appollos watered,” 
says St. Paul, “but God gave the 
increase.” 

Are you a sculptor-mother? Do 
you have a mental blue-print of 
the woman your daughter must 
become, because YOU want her 
that way? Then do you proceed 
to hack away at her with the 
sharp tools of advice, the sand- 


paper of disapproval, the acids of 
criticism, trying to chisel her into 
conformity with your ideal? You 
will make yourself, and her, un- 
happy. And you will fail. 


Or are you a gardener-mother? 
Did you root your young plant in 
the good earth of a stable home? 
Do you then rejoice to see her 
unfolding according to her nature, 
revealing more and more clearly, 
with each passing year, her 
unique selfhood? Sometimes, dur- 
ing the growing years, you are 
called on to uproot weeds of bad 
habits and bad companions which 
might stunt your young plant. 
You are privileged to see she has 
the sunshine, food, water, her 
physical necessities for growth. 
Yet no matter how you long and 
strain for the sloughing off of one 
stage of growth and the attaining 
of the next, you cannot hasten by 
one hour the moment of flower- 
ing, when your daughter reaches 
a maturity made, not after your 
pattern, but God’s. 


Does she prefer climbing trees, 
when all her friends play with 
dolls? Perhaps the inner nature 


of this tangle-haired little tom- 
boy finds nourishment in tree- 
climbing, and seeks its proper 
food. Stop fretting! Do her friends 
use lipstick and covet dates, while 
she still loves solitary hikes with 
her dog; her experiments with 
pigeon-raising? Don’t try to hurry 
her awakening to femininity. Over- 
night she may become the most 
devastating belle of them alll 


Perhaps she is domestic when 
you wanted an artistic daughter, 
and_ takes more satisfaction in 
mixing batter in a bowl than 
color on a palette. Maybe you 
wanted hausfrau, got a 
clever rebel against Things As 
They Are. 

Your part is an auxiliary one. 
You can’t make your’ sweetpea 
into a passion-flower, your tiger- 
lily into an American Beauty 
rose. But you can clear’ the 
ground. Then your sweetpea can 
be the essence of ruffled sweet- 
ness; your tiger-lily can flame in 
bizarre loveliness, as beautiful, in 
its way, as the conventional queen 
of the garden. 

Sculptor - mother; Gardener- 
mother: which are you? 


Frances Fowler Allen 


Gardener- Mother? 
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Rev. Thomas J. Cawley 


Letter to an Un-Born Child 


Herne are two imaginary letters, inspired in part by the following 
words from an article in a national magazine: “There were to be no 
babies at all for the first year and a half. That was to give us time to 
rush through a GI loan on a home and get part of the way along on 
paying for our furniture. Only then would we start to think about having 


children. . 


. . The eighteen-month period had rolled by and I had a 


serious talk with Jim. He tried feebly to put it off a few more months. 
There were the car and the refrigerator notes. . . .” 


The first is a letter a woman with these thoughts might write to 
the son she “decided” not to have. The second is his answer to the 
parents who refused to give him life. The letters are offered as an 
inducement to clear thinking on a very vital problem. 


Dear Son: 


Iu writing this letter to let you 
know we have nothing against you 
personally. We love you deeply 
and, I think, intelligently. In fact, 
it is this very love that has kept 
you from being born. ~ 


_ Had you been born, conditions 
would have been pretty hard for 
all of us. We'd have to live in a 
smaller house in a neighborhood 
away across town. Then you'd 
never go to college. 


Your Daddy and I would have 
suffered, too. There would be no 
television, no deep freeze, no new 
car, and no summer cottage. I 
know you wouldn’t want this, for 
I know you are as loving and as 


thoughtful of us as we are of 
you — and we want nothing but 
the best for you. We couldn't give 
it to you. And that’s why you were 
never born. 


Some people, of course, have no 
real love for children. They bring 
them into the world without any 
guarantee of a fine home, a good 
education, nice clothes and all 
those other little items that make 
life so worthwhile. 


Honestly, Son, you can’t ima- 
gine how thoughtless and cruel 
some parents are. But I always 
say, “You shouldn’t have more 
children than you can care for.” 
And by “care for” I don’t mean 
just provide the bare essentials. 
I mean giving a child all the 


financial advantages without which 
no one can be really happy. 

_ That’s what I say, Son. And I 
know what I’m talking about. 


Only the other day, for instance, 
I heard a famous lecturer con- 
demn women of the poorer class 
who keep on having children. It’s 
criminal. Poverty is just about the 
most awful thing in the world. 
There’s nothing quite like it and 
no one is more to be pitied than 
a child who is poor. He hasn’t got 
a chance. 

The lecturer mentioned also 
that having too many children is 
liable to leave some of them weak 
of body and others weak of mind. 


... And His Answer 


Dear Mom and Dad: 


M OM and Dad! Ironic, isn’t it? 
That’s the one thing you refuse to 
be to me. A friend, but not a 
mother or a father. There are so 
many things more important than 
I. 


Even so, that’s the only way I 
can address you. You are not really 
my parents, But you could have 
been. You might have been—were 
it not for those more important 
things. 


‘Incidentally, folks, I saw the 
television in the parlor, the car 
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That seems reasonable. There’s 
only so much stren in a woman 
and only so much food to go 


around. Minds and bodies are 
bound to suffer. 


We absolutely refuse to expose 
you to any of these dangers. It 
would simply kill your Daddy and 
me to see you physically or men- 
tally defective. And we couldn't 
stand to have a son of ours badly 
clothed or housed or educated. It 
is, therefore, our consuming love 
for you that has kept you from 
being born. I do hope you under- 
stand, 

With love from all, 
Mother 


in the garage. I also examined the 
refrigerator and the summer home 
that kept my sister and me from 
ever seeing the light of day. 
They're mighty impressive gad- 
gets—every last one of them. 

I hope sincerely that will be a 
comfort when you lie dying. I pray 
they will plead for you at the 
judgment and trust they add some 
measure of joy to the long eter- 
nity you will one day enter. 

Sarcastic? No, indeed! That's. a 
form of dishonesty, a sort of clash 
between what is said and what is 
thought. It’s a failing of those who 
have been born. I never was. So I 
feel no bitterness, suffer no pangs, 
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actually have no existence. Ex- 
cept perhaps vividly in the mind 
of God and vaguely in the con- 
science of you who should have 
been my parents. 


I really mean it. I hope all those 
material things, that seem so im- 

rtant and so much more attrac- 
tive than I and my rejected broth- 
ers and sisters, bring you all the 
joy, all the prosperity and all the 
security you felt we would have 
endangered. 


It’s not too pleasant knowing 
you ran a poor second to objects 
that were made to rust and dis- 
appear. Nor is it very flattering to 
recall that an actual car was con- 
sidered more valuable than a po- 
tential child. But that’s the wa 
you wanted it. You just couldn't 
afford everything and children 


too. So we—my potential broth- 
ers, sisters mf I—were dropped 
off the list. 


Oh, I know you felt simply aw- 
ful. You promised yourself that 
just as soon as possible, I or an- 
other potential child would be wel- 
comed, or at least accepted. In the 
meantime, folks, no matter how 
much you love all these shiny 
machines, all the nice clothes, the 
car, and the summer home the 
will never run to you for a Nee 
ing kiss, never call you Mom and 
Dad, never love you. I could have 
—but then there were those ter- 
ribly important “other things.” 

I'm not forgetting that you see 
the problem differently than we 
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do. You insist that refusing us life 
is an irrefutable proof of your love 
for us. We feel differently. In 
fact, some of my companions 
among the legions of those who 
never quite made the team laugh 
uproariously at such self-deception. 
Others are satisfied with exclaim- 
ing, “Oh, come now!” 

I won't presume to lecture my 
betters, especially my “almost par- 
ents.” But this must be said: The 
greatest gift you parents have to 
share is life. Nothing else ap- 
proaches it in value. Compared to 
it all these “important things” are 
so much rubbish. When, therefore, 
you refuse life to a child—you 
refuse the only really important 
thing you have to offer. 

In the eyes of your neighbors 
both of you are religious people. 
But are you? Sometimes I won- 
der. And I'll tell you why. Any 
one with even the skimpiest know- 
ledge of religion knows that life 
temporal is a preparation for life 
eternal. Life temporal is also an 
essential indispensable condition 
of life eternal. If there is no life 
temporal there cannot be any life 
eternal. By denying me the chance 
to live in time—you thereby de- 
nied me the chance to live in 
eternity. And this you did in the 
fair name of love. 

You say in your letter that you 
were thinking only of me when 
ou decided I should never be 

m. You couldn’t stand to see 
me poor. Let’s take a look at that 
too. 
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Somewhere in your world right 
now is a youngster who can be 
described as the “poorest boy on 
earth.” Look at him. His clothes 
are in tatters. He has no home, no 
parents, no future. He’s not sure 
of a place to eat, or sleep or visit. 
In a material sense he has nothing. 
He is the poorest of the poor. 

But mark this, my ever loving 
parents, compared to me that child 
is wealthy. He possesses a wealth 
that is the wonder of the heaven 
he will one day inhabit. Sure he 
doesn’t have a lot of things you 
moderns think are indispensable. 
But he’s alive! He’s a millionaire 
compared to the likes of me. For 
no one is quite so poor as one who 
has never been born. 

Then you mention health of 
body and mind. Somehow that 
doesn’t impress a person who has 
no body to be diseased and no 
mind to be defective. Frankly, I 
wish I did. 

I'm not going to belabor the 
point but why don’t you look 
around you? The poor (according 
to your standards) are very happy 
people. Surely they prefer poverty 
to non-existence. And the sickly! 
Did you ever notice how they cling 
to life? Oh, yes, folks, life is sweet. 
But what could you possibly know 
about that! 

Some day, if and when you 
make heaven, you can check on 
these points. Search out an indi- 
vidual who lived 75 years on earth 
in the midst of the most frightful 
squalor. Ask him if after 500 or 
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1,000 years of celestial happiness 
he wishes he had never been born. 
Then find a former leper, a hope- 
less cripple or one who has been 
the town idiot back in the year 
250. Inquire of them if they 
would have preferred the sentence 
you have imposed on me to the 
difficult time they had on earth! 


I'd like to say, “I must be going 
now.” That wouldn’t be quite ac- 
curate. I’m not going anywhere. 
I've never been anywhere. I’ve 
never really been; period. But I'll 
leave you to meditate on the child 
you never had. I’m not much on 
theology but I wonder if perhaps 
a God of strict justice will not 
ask you one day about me and all 
the other children He intended you 
to have. Confidentially, you'd bet- 
ter have something more convinc- 
ing to tell Him than you tried to 
tel me. Good bye, from one who 
might have loved you. 

With endless regret, 
Your never-born Son 


A rich man, married to a 
nagging wife, told her that 
when he died he wanted her to 
have carved on his tombstone 
the words: “He rests in 
peace.” 

This she did on his death; 
but when his will was read and 
the widow discovered that 
someone else had inherited the 
bulk of his fortune, she had 
this line added to the inscrip- 
tion: “Until we meet again.” 
—Belfast Telegraph. 
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My article is built around two 
letters from mothers worried about 
practical problems that arise from 
_ the dates their daughters are 
keeping. 

“First of all,” says one letter, 
“she’s only fifteen. But she wants 
dates and I won’t give her permis- 

. She a trick of staying 
all night at her girl friend’s house 
without even telling me. I'm old- 
fashioned, she tells me. I feel like 
I have failed somewhere. Should 
I let her go out with boys?” 


The problems presented by 
both letters are widespread to- 
day. Check them off mentally: 
When should dating start? Should 
teeners be alone in cars on solo 
dates? What time should they 
check in at night? Should they 
stay out overnight? Are parents 
old-fashioned for making strict 
rules? 


Parents have the right and the 
duty to make rules they honestly 
judge fit the personal and local 
circumstances in which _ their 
youngsters live. So I won't give 
perfect answers that fit each indi- 
vidual case. But the solution of- 
fered in answer to these letters 
may help you to work out the an- 
swer to your teen-ager’s questions. 

To begin, fifteen is not too 
young for dates—certain types. 


Practical Problems 


on Dates 


Some helps for 
perplexed parents 


Hugh Calkins, O.S.M. 


Though parents must make rules 
to safeguard dates, they can’t kill 
the boy-crazy mood teen-age girls 
indulge: they can channel it into 
safe grooves. The mother is right 
in fearing moral dangers from solo 
dates in automobiles. But her 
rgd of forbidding rides in cars is 

d technique. It leads to dis- 
obedience. Much better to work 
out some sensible rules about both 
the types of dates and s of 
car rides. The daughter is all 
wrong in her staying out over- 
night without permission. It 
looks like she’s concealing some 
bad company. If the girl friends 
aren’t the right kind mother must 
break up the companionship. If 
they're all right, mother can check 
with their mothers and work out 
a policy about staying at other 
homes. 

The best and immediate thin 
for mother to do is sit down wi 
her daughter and talk things over. 
Let the daughter talk first, and let 
her finish. Parents who never 
listen to the end of what children 


say deserve to lose a child’s confi- 
dence. Let daughter tell what she 
thinks she must be allowed to do. 
When she’s finished, start negoti- 
ating. Admit and concede before 
you start regulating and forbid- 
ding. Properly handled, teen-agers 
will make their own rules stricter 
than those you might devise. 


Admit that daughter may go 
out with boys. Long before now 
she should have learned how com- 
pany-keeping prepares her for 
marriage and hence any date has 
great influence upon her future. 
If she didn’t learn, tell her now 
how right or wrong male compan- 
ions can make or break a girl's life. 
And don’t pull any punches: 
daughter needs forcible reminders 
lest wild desire for fun bring 
tragedy. Woman to woman, show 
her in informal style how early 
infatuations burn out fast, must 
not be taken too seriously but 
properly enjoyed. Let her know 
precisely just what is morally 
right and wrong on dates, and I 
don’t mean hand-holding. Girls 
are natural idealists and respond 
to a plea to preserve themselves 
clean and-unspoiled for the hus- 
band of later years. Warn daugh- 
ter against too easy familiarity and 
too casually giving signs of affec- 
tion that could lead to a betrayal 
of love. She’s too young to know 
how differently boys react to affec- 


tion; guide her towards seeing she 


must inspire a boy, not lead him 
on to sin. 


Maybe you can’t do all this at 
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once. But it can be worked into 
her mind gradually. Girls don’t 
rush madly out to sins of impurity; 
all too they're tricked into 
what they weren’t properly warn- 
ed against, 

So appeal to the girl’s con- 
science obey orders por 
ents as God’s representatives; show 
her you regulate dates only to pro- 
tect her fun and future: show her 
you trust her by making a few 
simple rules and leaving the rest 
to her good judgment. In this 
case, I'd suggest these rules: 


Number one, daughter must 
always ask for permission to stay 
out all night. Mentally, mother 
should note such nights out are 
only with families whom she 
knows and trusts, whose mothers 
will help her child. 


Number two, daughter must 
have permission for dates and tell 
the general story of what goes on 
where. Permission can be given 
on general basis (every Friday 
night you may attend school 
~~ and parties); or on a date- 

y-date basis (you may go to the 
Basketball Dance next Saturday). 
Mother should know not each de- 
tail of dates but the general pic- 
ture. Encouraged properly, daugh- 
ter will delight in telling her all 
about the fun. 


Number three, make some rules 
about cars and beginning and end 
of the dates. Insist the boy call 
for daughter at her home, come in 
and meet her folks, bring her 
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home and say goodbye (not at too 
much length) at the door. Pro- 
longed farewells in cars easily be- 
come dangerous. Suggest double 
and triple dates in cars by way of 
protection. Don’t be too suspici- 
ous: we can’t force people to prac- 
tice virtue: we can make it easier 
and more attractive for them. 
Maybe you judge it best to keep 
many of | the dates on a group basis 
(I'd suggest you build up house 
parties, dances, skating parties): 
most young teen-agers prefer the 
lively fun of crowds. Group dates 
can be frequent in high school: 
solo dates should be spaced out. 


Movieland Logic 


Too much too soon can breed 
violent infatuation. And familiar- 
ity breeds a lot more than con- 
tempt. Don’t be afraid to crack 
down on this silly “going steady” 
(meaning exclusively with one 
boy). It has ruined many a pro- 
mising youngster and even many 
a possible good marriage. 

Number four, build up ideals in 
the girl’s mind. If she obeys rules 
because she’s convinced they're 
sensible, it’s far better than blind 
or reluctant obedience. Show her 
you trust her to obey, not just for 
a but to please God and protect 
er future. 


The profound thinking that goes on behind the carefully 


decorated faces of movie queens was illustrated in a recent inter- 
view with one of the Hollywood glamour girls. She said that her 


new marriage was bound to be a success ... And her reason? Her 
new husband had been married four times before. 
Now let’s see.... 


The coach of the losing baseball team turned to the next 
batter. “Go in and knock out a hit. I know I can count on you. 

You struck out four times today.” 

Said the head of the important aviation company: “Take up 
that plane, flyer. I know you’ll bring it safely through the fog. 
You crashed on your last four trips.” 

Said the banker to the businessman: “Delighted to lend you 
whatever you ask. You’re bound to make money. After all you 
went into bankruptcy the last four times you started a business.” 

The patient smiled up into the face of the great surgeon. 

“Administer the ether, doctor. I feel absolutely confident that 
you'll pull me through to complete health. Let’s see . . . Didn’t 
your last four patients die?” 

Said the motion-picture actress: “Of course my husband will 
make a success of this marriage . . . He ended the last four in the 
divorce courts.”—Fr. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
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At our house it’s a 


Riot for Breakfast 


Mrs. Jackoline Hertz 


W HAT’LL I have for break- 
fast? What a silly question! But 
I ask it every morning just as 
though I honestly didn’t know that 
even with our eight children’s 
preference for waffles, we always 
come back to cereal, bacon and 
eggs. 

Gosh, I'd give my right arm for 
a piece of cantaloupe chilled to 
just the right degree, a cup of tea, 
piping hot, and a spanish omelet 
for a change. But, gee whiz, here 
I am just combing my hair while 
the baby’s bottle warms, and all 
the others are gradually lining up 
in front of the bathroom already, 
so my frivolous dreams fly out 
the window, as I pick up the 
bottle and go to the bedroom for 
the baby. 

While I hold the baby in my 
right arm, and undo the two-year- 
old’s pajamas so she can run to 
the head of the line, what time 
have I for more than a good-bye 
thought for that chilled canta- 
loupe? 

Well, at least the baby’s how- 
ling is hushed with a gurgle of 
warm milk, and his Daddy can 


doze off again while I get the 


breakfast on. 


That’s something I never could 
understand. How he can wake up, 
take up the baby, and bring him 
delightedly back to bed with him, 
to waller him until he squeals for 
mercy. Finally they both lay back 
and gaze fondly at each other, 
and at that crucial moment, I’m 
supposed to have the baby’s bot- 
tle and cereal ready, before the 
spell is broken. If I don’t, noth- 
ing on heaven or earth, even 
Daddy can shut him up at the 
second yelp. 

Anyhow, it’s hardly worth men- 
tioning, since I never stay in bed 
long enough with them tumbling, 
to take a chance on getting lost 
in the shuffle; and so I usually 
find them both quiet. 


We have three slowpokes who 
have to be reminded a dozen 
times before they get out of bed. 
So while I’m feeding the baby, I 
have to stretch every few min- 
utes, holding baby and bottle in- 
tact, until I get to the bedroom 
door to rouse them again. 


Meantime, the bathroom is get- 
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ting to be a bottleneck for the 


other four. And worse luck, the. 


bathroom door is close to the 
kitchen, so all the playful (?) 
shoves and capers are in full view 
and somehow I can’t seem to let 
things pass without a word for an 
offender or the offended. 


I don’t know why it takes so 
many starts to start the day, any- 
way. Seems like their reluctance 
to take off those pajamas in the 
morning can be matched with 
only one thing, their reluctance 
to put them on again at night. 


It’s useless for me to try to feed 
the baby and not get up and 
down, and not until I usually find 
the baby hanging at a perilous 
angle with his bottle grabbed be- 
tween both fists, do they finally 
begin to appear in various stages 
of dress and undress. Somehow it 
always has to come to the limit 
before they get a move on. 


Then, when poor baby would 
be thinking it’s his turn for ex- 
clusive rights if he were a jealous 
soul, I manage to finish the feed- 
ing, with one hand on baby or 
bottle or both, and the other on 
somebody’s shoelace, button, rib- 
bon or comb. (Anybody who 
hasn't tried to tie a two-year-old’s 
shoe with two semi-free hands 
while holding the end of the 
baby’s bottle in her mouth, as she 
bends over as. near as she can get 
to a clouded view of the shoe, just 
hasn't lived, that’s all!) 
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Next, with an expert twirl of 
the baby, diaper and baby pow- 
der, he’s ready for the playpen, to 
need no further attention until 
the others are at school. 


That water I put on to heat the 
baby’s bottle is now more than 
singing merrily; and I guess 
Daddy will have to have coffee, 
once again, from water that’s boil- 
ed to death. So I run quick, and 
pick up the clothes for the two 
and three-year-olds to put on, at 
the same time putting away the 
baby’s pajamas and taking the 
diaper to the bathroom and giv- 
ing it a quick rinse. 


On the way back, I try not to 
waste any time, so it’s almost one 
operation to pour water for the 
coffee, grab the bacon and eggs 
out of the refrigerator and put the 
toaster down where the first am-_ 
bitious soul besides myself gets 
put to work. And things begin to 
take on the shape of a breakfast 
at last... 


Our Own Cow Too 


While the pan’s heating for 
bacon, I get the bread out, wash 
last night’s cream pitcher, skim 
the milk, put the left-over cream 
in the half-gallon jar for later but- 
ter-making and pour the big three 
quart pitcher full of milk for a 
starter. And it’s with mixed feel- 
ings, believe me. Sometimes the 
effort is almost more than it’s 
worth, this having-your-own-cow 
business. I will usually admit, 
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however, when pressed for a de- 
cision in my more sane moments 
(any time besides breakfast) that 
we couldn’t survive without it. 


By the time I’m through with 
that darned milk, the rest of the 
family is really making itself felt! 


Peggy and I go round and 
round every morning, nearly. She 
likes milk. I like milk too, but not 
on the floor. She can’t drink it 
without somehow ending up on 
the floor. So she picks up a glass- 
ful every time I turn around. She 
usually gets one swallow, when I 
take it and put it back on the 
table and try to make her under- 
stand that she should wait until 
breakfast is on the table. She 
stands there, her big gray eyes 
looking at me soberly and nods 
her head, when I ask her if she 
understands; then, the moment I 
turn my back to pour the grease 
off the bacon, cool the pan, or 
break the eggs in it, she calmly 
reaches up for the glass of milk 
again. I usually explain two or 
three times, she usually _ listens 
ealmly, and we both seem to know 
that it’s inevitable. Sooner or later, 
with my back to the table, there’s 
a crash, and the end of Peggy’s 
tipsy glass of milk. Dear Lord 
give me patience! 

My patience usually snaps 
though, because Peggy’s little 
round rear, that somehow didn’t 
get the panties all the way up yet, 
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finds itself getting pinker by the 
minute. 

She goes to Daddy for sym- 
pathy, but usually finds that his 
sympathy is mixed with scolding. 
He’s wakened regularly by the 
crash of that glass of milk. 


It serves two purposes, though. 
Daddy starts to get dressed and 
I get the table finished and every- 
thing on. I even pour myself 
some tea with the fond hope of 
getting to it before it gets cold. 

The children come a-tearing, of 
course, when I call breakfast. But 
does that mean they are dressed 
or clean? Don’t be silly! 


One of the boys even sneaks 
out the back door to play with the 
puppies and still has his pajama 
top on in place of a shirt. And oh 
those hands and face! He comes 
when I call breakfast, but I send 
him back to finish dressing which 
is done quickly, because he’s 
hungry, but we always encounter 
difficulties when it comes to 
washing. He is sent back to the 
bathroom, of course, but it is still 
congested, and the best he can 
manage is a warm svapy washrag 
handed out to him. He gives one 
swipe, and throws it up on the 
drainboard and comes back to the 
table. He gets sent back, gives 
another swipe and tries again. He 
gets sent back, starts to just swipe 
again, when the twelve-year-old 
gives him a withering look and 
asks, “Gee whiz, Bry, you flipped 
your wig or something? Why 
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don’t you do it all at once and 
get it over with before the eggs 
get cold?” 


After a challenge like that, the 
little one gives a real effort, and 
comes back looking like he did 
before he went outside in the 
first place. 

When we're all around the 
table, we all say grace together, 
since we’ve found that’s the only 
way we've been able to put the 
idea across to the little ones, that 
we all say grace every time. Still, 
there’s not a meal goes by, that 
Peggy doesn’t reach for that 
blessed glass of milk, or the next 
one snitch an edge of egg, or one 
of the older ones move a box of 
cereal around little by little, to 
read it better; or the one who 
manned the toaster gets the edge 
on everybody with a piece of 
toast. 

God Understands, I Hope 

While I’m moving the glass of 
milk, pulling back the platter, or 
swatting the ones old enough to 
know better, I'm hoping with all 
my soul, that God understands 


that these interruptions, while 
certainly wilful on somebody’s 
part, are not on mine, even 


though I seem to be the only one 
disturbed by them. 

When I finally get all the 
bowls of cereal milked, sugared, 
and everyone set, I go back to the 
drainboard to fix the lunches. 
Well enough do I know that I 
could eliminate a lot of effort in 
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the morning by doing it the night 
before, but I just haven’t the ex- 
tra energy in the evening and in 
the morning it would be a regular 
log jam anyway until the bus 
stops out in front. 


Then, of course, there’s the 
extra notes to write, or papers to 
fill out for school. Enough some- 
times to give me the sneaky 
thought that I’m the one being 
taught instead of the children. 

Then, just five minutes before 
time for the bus, I find the 
twelve-year-old has on a dirty 
shirt; the nine-year-old forgot to 
wash behind her knees, and since 
she loves to play on_ the bars, 
they're filthy; the seven-year-old 
has jam all over her face, and 
she’s trying to jam another half 
piece of toast in on top of the 
rest and get out the door before | 
I can catch her; the six-year-old 
has his shirt on backwards, and 
the two, four, and five-year-olds 
are directly in front of the door, 
where they’re sure to get crushed 
in the exit when they all barge 
through at once when the bus 
comes around the corner. Why 
they always wait until the last 
minute, I don’t know, but they 
do, and even getting them up an 
hour earlier or washing the whole 
flock myself instead of. having 
them do it doesn’t help. 


I find myself grabbing little 
ones out of the way and wishing 
they made playpens for big kids 
too, the littlest one is having so 
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much fun just trying to work his 
feet in and out of the bars with- 
out a sound. 

Of course two of them forget 
their books; and just as I pick 
them up and realize it, they come 
tearing back, just as the bus stops, 
yank them out of my hands and 
rush off again, leaving me to mar- 
vel at the patience of their bus- 
driver who must most certainly 
love children, to put up with their 
shenanigans the way he does. 

I put the “little three” out in 
what we laughingly call the play- 
room (really a bedroom close to 
the kitchen) and leave them to 
fight out their woes, while I 
saunter back to the table, to look 
at my husband and say, “Hello, 
darling, where’ve you been all 
morning?” 

He grins, and pours himself an- 
other cup of coffee to keep me 
company. He’s much too nice to 
remind me that he himself has 
laced a pair of shoes, curled a 
girl’s hair, buttoned up one back 
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and slipped the baby a piece of 
bacon. 

I look the table over. Under- 
neath the shambles I find my two 
eggs have dwindled to one ruf- 
fled edge and the bacon gone. 
The baby needed it worse any- 
way! 

The toaster is still there, 
though, so I start it and clear my- 
self space to droop with my cup 
of cold tea, wondering how some 
mothers go about having feeding 
problems with their children. I'd 
like to learn the trick. 

The droop doesn’t last long, 
though. I look into my husband’s 
eyes, exactly the color of the most 
impish boy we've got, and we 
both smile. He has to leave right 
away, of course, but the kiss I get 
when he leaves could teach some 
movie stars a thing or two, and I 
have the blissful knowledge that 
here indeed is heaven on earth! I 
wouldn’t trade my gang and their 
hubbub for the neatest, quietest 
house in town. 


“In the centre sits Mary, with her crown on her head and her 
Son in her lap, enthroned, receiving the homage of heaven and 
earth; of all time, ancient and modern; of all thought, Christian and 


Pagan; of all men, and all women; 


including, if you please, your 


homage and mine, which she receives without question, as her 
due; which she cannot be said to claim, because she is above mak- 
ing claims; she is empress. Her left hand bore a sceptre; her right 
supported the Child, Who looks directly forward, repeating the 
Mother’s attitude, and raises His right hand to bless, while His left 
rests on the orb of empire. She and her Child are one.”—Henry 


Adams. 
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The Manliness of Christ 


{F there is one thing that Christ is not — it is effeminate! So 

repeatedly do we see the God-Man pictured as the gentle, 
loving, kindly Savior that we forget the sterner, stronger, more 
steely side of his character. The painters have often depicted 
Him as positively spineless. But the Gospels tell a far different 
story. They show that He is a completely manly, every inch of 
Him. 

He is the Good Shepherd, courageous enough to die for His 
sheep. He is meek and humble of heart. But Christian meekness 
and humility are not cloaks of inaction or camouflages of 
cowardice. 

Rather are they the possessions of the strong, dynamic brave 
person who restrains himself until God’s interests are at stake 
and then flashes out in all his vigor and power — being angry, 
yet sinning not. 

Do those who see Christ in the stained glass window ever 
stop to think that He was a man of great bodily health and 
energy? For years He was a carpenter, accustomed to hard work. 
Hardy in body, He was able to go for days without food; to sleep 
in the open; to walk extensively; to deal with the pushing and 
shoving mobs; to bear the dangers and tensions of conflict with 
His enemies. Nothing else requires more physical stamina than 
do mental and emotional clashes. He knew the fatigue and 
discouragement of long hours of trying to teach others the way to 
heaven, hours of ingratitude and stupidity and desertion. 

Nor was His strength the nervous strength of the fanatic, but 
a calm strength giving Him an air of command which others 
accepted willingly. See Him before the cowed buyers, sellers, 
and priests in the Temple which He had just cleansed. See Him 
calling the Apostles with a simple “Come, follow me.” Watch 
Him in the presence of the great. Hear Him ordering devils 
about or quietly stating, “But I say to you.” 

This is the manliness of Christ as perpetuated to His Church. 
His is the faith for real men. It builds character like unto His 
own. Such manly character is bought, however, only with great 
sacrifice. To live by principle, to follow the commands of 
conscience, to resist the throbbing impulses of lust, to obey the 
Church — all take personal sacrifice plus the grace of God. 

But this sacrifice is rewarded. A manly character like 
Christ’s is formed. And, moreover, sacrifice for love of God 
with His help is rewarded with eternal life. —Rev. M. Homco, 
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Mrs. Richard T. McSorley 


Adventure into the Unknown 


Lines from the Catholic Mother of 1948 


Mvaarriace is a vocation. Just 
as a young man, setting out to be 
a priest, must resolve to give his 
whole life to the job, so the boy 
who is being married must make 
up his mind to give his whole life 
to his family. Otherwise he will 
be a failure as a husband and a 
father, because raising a family is 
really a full-time job. It is a 
career in itself. 

And just as a young girl, setting 
out to be a nun, must resolve to 
serve God with her whole heart 
and soul, night and day, for the 
rest of her life—so the girl who is 
being married must realize that 
being a wife and mother is a life's 
work. Twenty-four hours a day. 
Literally, twenty-four hours of ev- 
ery day. Her husband, her chil- 
dren, home — these are her 
world. There is hardly room for 
another private, glamorous career. 
She is the heart of the family, the 
heart of a new home. She can not 
have her principal interests outside 
of the family, for if the heart is 
out of the body, the body dies. 


It is a big job. Quite a lot to 
ask of a young girl. It is a great 


vocation, and a hard one. In fact 
it is so big and so difficult that 
the young bride could not even 
face it alone. She needs God's 
help every day, through all the 
years. She must pray to Him, and 
trust Him. 


I think that a young wife and a 
nun are in exactly the same 
t. When a girl from 
high school leaves home to be- 
come a novice in a religious order 
—when she walks into the convent, 
all frightened, with her bags, and 
the great oaken doors go click be- 
hind her—she doesn’t know what 
she is facing! She only knows 
that she wants to be a nun. 


Until she has lived for years in 
religion she can not possibly real- 
ize what it means to get up at 
five o'clock each morning at the 
sound of a bell, year in and year 
out; to put on the same habit 
every day and file down to a set 
— in the chapel; to eat break- 

in a community room, in si- 
lence, while another nun reads; to 
wash the dishes and put them 
back in their place upside 
down on the le; to teach a 
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brood of forty children morning 
and afternoon; to drill the altar 
boys in the correct 
papers at night; to kneel alone in 
the dark chapel, watching the red 
flicker of the sanctuary lamp on 
the tabernacle door, and know you 
belong only to Him; to tumble 
into bed at ten when the bell rings 
and the lights go out—the new 
novice can not possibly know what 
this is like until she has tried it. 
Because it is not any one day; it 
is the succession of days; it is the 
long years. There are heights of 
happiness and depths of hardship 
in the life of a nun which no girl 
can realize until she has tasted 
them herself. I know this because 
I have three daughters who are 
Sisters. It is fair enough. That's 
the way God wants it to be. 


But it is the same way with a 
bride! On the eve of her weddin 
the girl is in love, but timid an 
afraid, frightened stiff, frightened 
almost to the point of turning back 
—because she is face to face with 
a whole new life that is unknown 
to her. She only knows one thing: 
how much she loves this boy. 
She only knows that she wants to 
be married. 

She has not been trained in 
finance. She does not know what 
it is like to wake in the night, 
worrying about money, and not be 
able to get back to sleep again. 
She does not know how it feels 
to meet a strange collector at the 
door and say: “Not this week. 
Next week . . . maybe.” She can 


not possibly realize what it means 
to a woman to hold her first child 
in her arms, to live in the warmth 
and sweetness of a little baby, to 
nurse your own child when it is 
sick, to bury it when it is dead. 
She does not know how it feels 
when your husband kisses you in 
the morning as he goes off to 
work, and you have been married 
for years; or how it sounds when 
your children come running home 
from school, crying: “Mom, Mom!” 
Some night, sometime, she will sit 
alone when everyone else has gone 
to bed, and realize that her hus- 
band and her children love her 
deeply, and that she loves them. 
Some day, when the baby is asleep 
on her shoulder, she will be filled 
with a sudden peace of soul be- 
yond her most beautiful dream. 
But on the eve of her wedding 
she can not know what this will 
mean to her. There are heights of 
happiness and depths of hardship 
in marriage which no girl can fully 
realize until she has tasted them 
herself. That’s fair enough. It’s 
the way God meant it to be. 


But because marriage is an ad- 
venture into a real unknown, be- 
cause it is a romance, a risk—you 
can’t look for absolute security in 
it, at any stage along the way. It 
is good to look ahead; it is good 
to plan as best you are able; but 
I think it is a real mistake to wor- 
ry about tomorrow. Work, and 
pray, and plan, but just for today. 
Tomorrow is in the hands of God. 
Tomorrow anything can happen; 
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the Russian war, an earthquake, 
sickness, relatives moving in. Our 
Lord said in the gospel: “See the 
lilies of the field, how they grow 
. .. and not Solomon in all his 
glory is clothed as one of these.” 
God will take better care of you 
than of the lilies. 


But if you think that you are 
not clothed like Solomon in all his 
glory, and if it seems to you that 
God often leaves the lilies out in 
the rain—well, then, think of Job. 
He seemed to have lost every- 
thing, to be stripped right down 
to nothing. But God had not 
really deserted him. And He will 
not desert you. I think that the 
finest bit of collateral any young 
couple can have is a deep faith 
and trust in God. 

That, so far as I know, is the 
secret of family finance: trust in 
God. My son Frank, who is a 
priest, gave me a book on the art 
of happy nrg in which the 
author suggests that a $500 bank 
balance is a necessary requisite 
for a successful marriage. I don’t 
think this is true, because I have 
known many successful marriages 
where the bride and groom did not 
have $500 between them; they 
don’t have that much even now; 
though I suppose, in my own case, 
we had the equivalent of $500. 
We had my mother’s house. We 
moved in with her. 

At the time my husband was 
working in the City Solicitor’s of- 
fice in Philadelphia, making $25 
a week. When we got back from 
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our honeymoon we had 
enough money to get home to my 
house. My husband came in with 
me, hung his hat in the hallway, 
and stayed. We were always 
grateful that it was a big house. 


Because our income was so 
small we tried hard to be economi- 
cal. When he found out that our 
first child would soon be born, my 
husband got desperate and took a 
second job, teaching at night in 
a high school. He said to me once, 
when he was eating supper be- 
tween his two jobs: “Rita, how 
can we possibly pay for this baby 
when we can’t even support our- 
selves?” At that time I think that 
both of us were trying to live on 
bread and jam. We were always 
one step ahead of the sheriff. We 
could never really plan for the 
future. 

Still, strangely enough, every 
time a child was born some spe- 
cial fee came in. We never had a 
bank balance, but we were nev- 
er deeply in debt either. My hus- 
band worked hard, and we saved 
what we could, but over and 
above our private planning God 
took care of us from day to day, 
from week to week, from bill to 
bill, from child to child. 

When I was little I had music 
lessons and a pony. In all the 
memories of my childhood these 
two things stand out sharply, so 
when I was married I resolved 
that each of my children would 
also have music lessons and a 
pony. It never occurred to me, 
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in the early days of my marriage, 
that there would be fifteen chil- 
dren. As the family grew I still 
clung in a vague way to the dream 
of ponies music lessons, 
though after a while I modified 
it a little: someday, perhaps, there 
would be ponies for all the boys 
and music lessons for all the girls. 
Eventually I abandoned the pon- 
ies. All of the children had a be- 
ginning in music; three of the girls 
went on to advanced training; 
none of them was a virtuoso. 


I have been congratulated at 
times on my family, as though the 
children were a burden, a cross 
that I had to carry through the 
years. But they were not a bur- 
den or a cross. Children are a 
gift from God, a real gift, and I 
was grateful for every one of them. 
A. mother’s life seems to grow 
more rich, more colorful, when 
you have many children, because 
in a way you lead the life of every 
one of them. You love each new- 
born baby with all your heart; 
your love doesn’t divide _ itself 
among the family; it just multi- 
plies as the family grows. 

Even carrying the children was 
not hard. Great stress is laid these 
days on pre-natal care, which is a 
good thing. But it seems to me 
that by far the best preparation 
for childbirth is a good disposition, 
a love of your own home, content- 
ment with your role as wife and 


mother. The best preparation for 
childbirth is peace soul. If 
there is any labor in bearing chil- 


dren, it is certainly a labor of love. 
I was never afraid of childbirth, 
and I never had any trouble at all. 

God was good to our family. 
Of all the children He gave us, 
He took only one back. When 
Rita, my sixth child, was nine 
months old, she took sick one sum- 
mer night at bedtime. We wor- 
ried, and thought of calling a doc- 
tor, but at last she went to sleep 
and I put her in the little bassinet 
beside the bed. 

At down I woke and looked to 
see if she were still asleep, and 
she was dead. She was cold. I lift- 
ed her out of the bassinet and sat 
there on the side of the bed, hold- 
ing her in my arms. After a while 
my husband came and stood be- 
side me. He said: “Rita, if the 
baby is dead, there is nothing we 
can do about it. That’s the way 
God wants it.” He thought about™ 
it being the will of God, even at 
a time like that. I knew it was 
the way God wanted it, but it was 
an agony all the same. It is a 
strange thing: you love every 
child as if it were the only one. 

Father Patrick Peyton’s motto 
for the Family Theater: “The 
family that prays together, stays 
together,” is As soon as 
our children made their first 
communions they began to ° 
to daily Mass and we said the 
rosary after dinner every evening; 
we still do—but I think it is true, 
too, that the family that plays to- 
gether, stays together. Frank was 
the eldest, and from the time the 
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went to his first dance we encour- 
aged the children to bring their 
friends home. Our meals were 
not extravagant, but there was al- 
ways enough for company. We 
encouraged parties in our house 
too, and dancing, and singing 
around the piano. It seemed like 
a good idea at the time, and I 
think it worked. Only three of my 
children are married to date, but 
all three married Catholics. 


Dad wanted to send them all 
to college, and we never knew 
how we'd manage it. He says the 
Church was a good mother to us. 
She knew that we could never 
educate all fifteen ourselves, so 
she took half and trained them 
personally. 


In the summer of 1932 the chil- 
dren began to go. They left as 
they had come, at intervals of one 
and two years. Dick and Pat to 
the Jesuits, Frank and Jim and 
Paul to the Oblates. Eleanor to 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
Therese to the Holy Child, Ma 
to the Sisters of Mercy. Winifred, 
the most original of all the Mc- 
Sorleys, was married in 1940; she 
has three little girls now. Joe was 
married in 1946, John in 1947. 
Only three girls are still at home: 
Marguerite, Rosemary and Anne. 


The house is almost empty. Of 
the fifteen children, twelve are 
one. But how foolish it would 
ave been if I had tried to stop 
them. No mother can determine 


the future of her children. 
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must love them, and raise them, 
and let them go. They are not 
only her babies, they are new men 
and women; they are God’s priests 
and nuns, husbands and wives, 
fathers and mothers in their own 
right. It is a great satisfaction to 
see your sons ordained, your 
daughters taking vows, your chil- 
dren being married at the altar. 
If there is sacrifice required of a 
mother, God certainly pays you 
back. It seems to me that not 
only religious receive a hundred- 
fold. 


It looks like a risk to raise a 
family; it looks like a dangerous 
thing to put your trust in God and 
live from day to day; but when it 
is over it is a real thrill to have 
taken the chance and won. It is a 
wonderful feeling to have trusted 
God and to know that He really 
did take care of you. It gives you 
a solid conviction that He will take 
care of you always, that He will 
guard your children when you are 
gone. 


Marriage is a vocation. A 
wife has a calling, as much as a 
nun. And if there are hardships in 
being a mother, well—happiness is 
built on hardship. Happiness is 
built on suffering and sacrifice 
and pain. The om real difficulty 
with this vocation is that, being a 
wife and mother, you can be noth- 
ing else besides. Your husband, 
your children, your home—they are 
all you have. But they are enough 
for any woman. a 
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Listen, 
Son 


Some reminders for 


thoughtless dads 


Joseph E. Schieder 


As you look back down the 
highway of life, you realize with 
a sense of deep satisfaction that 
you have accomplished many 
things. You are aware of the fact 
that God has showered many 
blessings upon you. Perhaps you 
have a very devoted wife, a group 
of loving and trusted children. 
Maybe you are in business for 
yourself or you have a position by 
virtue of which you hold a dis- 
tinguished place in your com- 
pany. Your home nicely arranged 
and appointed, is owned by your- 
self. Without being egotistical you 
realize that you are respected in 
your community and that you are 


a stalwart in your church. You 
have reached the point where per- 
haps you are becoming satisfied 
with yourself and delighted with 
your accomplishments. 


Reminiscing at this moment, you 
realize that in reaching this pin- 
nacle of success, you have devoted 
most of your time to your work 
and to your friends. Many of your 
nights are spent at the club; other 
nights are spent at home enter- 
taining business associates; and 
still other nights are taken up by 
you and your wife entertaining 
socially prominent friends, or by 
being entertained by them. Now 
that you stop to think, it dawns 
upon you that you haven't given 
too much time to the children of 
later years. First you excused your- 
self upon the grounds that Mother 
could do a better job. Then you 
defended your lack of interest by 
saying that the children were in- 
terested in their friends and not in 
you, and finally, as some of them 
are growing up, you have decided 
they no longer needed your coun- 
sel, your advice, your friendship. 

A horrible qualm of conscience 
passes over you as you realize 
now, that some times for days and 
weeks you were almost forgetful 
that they existed. On other occa- 
sions you were irritable, some 
times downright nasty, until it 
seemed to those about you that the 
children were only boarders in the 
home of their father; that they 
were neces evils, which you 
had to endure. Surely if you stop 
to realize, you will be conscious of 


the fact that these boys and girls 
who so reverently call you Father, 
mean more than all your other 
treasures re together; more than 
all your friends or position could 
ever mean. Open your eyes before 
it is too late, to the God-given 
blessing that is yours in the form 
of your children. 

Recently, a Dad who had been 
guilty of this sin of forgetfulness, 
acknowledged sincerely in an open 
confession, his selfish attitude. I 
quote from that simple admission 
which was made before it was too 
late: 

“Listen, son, I am saying this 
to you as you lie asleep, one little 
hand crumpled under your cheek 
and the blond curls stickily wet 
on your damp forehead. I have 
stolen into your room alone. Just 
a few minutes ago, as I sat reading 
my paper in the living room, a 
hot, stifling wave of remorse swept 
over me. I could not resist it. 
Guiltily I came to your bedside. 
These are the things I was think- 
ing, son: 

“I had been cross to you. I 
scolded you as you were dressing 
for school because you gave your 
face merely a dab with a towel. I 
took you to task for not cleaning 
your shoes. I called out angrily 
when I found you had thrown 
some of your things on the floor. 
At breakfast I found fault, too. 
You spilled things. You gulped 
down your food. You put your el- 
bows on the table. You spread 
butter too thick on your bread. 
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And as started off to play and 
I made for my bus, you turned and 
waved a little hand and called, 
“good-bye, Daddy!’ and I frowned, 
and said in reply: ‘hold your 
shoulders back!’ 

“Then it began all over again 
in the late afternoon. As I came 
up the hill road I spied you, down 
on your knees playing marbles. 
There were holes in your stock- 
ings. I humiliated you before your 
boy friends by making you march 
ahead of me back to the house. 
‘Stockings are expensive—and if 
ou had to buy them you would 

more carefull!’ Imagine that, 
son, from a father. It was such 
stupid, silly logic. 

“Do you remember, after, when 
I was reading in the living room, 
how you came in softly, timidly, 
with a sort of hurt, hunted look in 
your eyes? When I glanced up 
over my paper, impatient at the 
interruption, you hesitated at the 
door. “What is it that you want?’ I 
snapped. You said nothing, but ran 
across, in one tempestuous plunge, 
and threw your arms around my 
neck, and kissed me, again and 
again, and your small arms tight- 
ened with affection that God had 
set blooming in your heart and 
which even neglect could not 
wither. And then you were gone, 
pattering up the stairs. 

“Well, son, it was shortly after- 
wards that my paper slipped from 
my hands and a terrible, sickening 
fear came over me. Suddenly I 
saw myself as I really was, in:all 
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my horrible selfishness, and I felt 
sick at heart. What had habit been 
doing to me? The habit of com- 
plaining, of finding fault, of repri- 
manding—all of these were my 
reward to you for being a boy. 


“It was not oo I did not love 
you; it was that I expected so 
much of youth. I was measuring 
you by the yardstick of my own 
years. And there was so much that 
was good and fine and true in 
your character. You did not de- 
serve my treatment of you, son. 
The little heart of yours was as 
big as the dawn itself over the 
wide hills. All this was shown b 
your spontaneous impulse to 
in and kiss me good night. 

“Nothing else matters tonight, 
son. I have come to your bedside 
in the darkness, and I have knelt 
here, choking with emotion, and 
so ashamed! It is a feeble atone- 
ment. I know you would not un- 
derstand these things if I told 
them to you during your waking 
hours, yet I must say what I am 
saying. I must burn sacrificial 
fires, here in your bedroom, and 
make free confession. And I have 
prayed God to strengthen me in 
my new resolve. Tomorrow I will 
be a real daddy. I will chum with 
you, and suffer when you suffer 
and laugh when you laugh. I will 
bite my tongue when impatient 


words come. I will keep saying, as 
if it were a ritual: ‘He is nothing 
but a boy—a little boy.’ 

“I am afraid I have visualized 
you as a man. Yet as I see you 
now, son, crumpled and weary in 

ur cot, I see that you are still 
a baby. Yesterday you were in 
‘eoed mother’s arms, your head on 

shoulder. I have asked too 
much. Dear boy! Dear little son! 
A penitent kneels at your infant 
shrine, here in the moonlight. I 
kiss the little fingers, and the 
damp forehead, and the yellow 
curls; and, if it were not for wak- 
ing you, I would snatch you up 
and crush you to my breast. Tears 
come, and heartache, and re- 
morse, and—I_ think—a eater, 
deeper love, when you ran throu 
the room and 
to kiss me.” 

Dads, be willing and be humble 
enough to admit your mistakes. Be 
ready to turn to your sons and 
daughters and resolve from now 
on to be a real Dad, a real Father 
in the true sense of the word. 
The roof is strong, the wall 

secure, 

Peace and joy and comfort 

sure, 
There’s someone in the lower 


That’s it, “just Dad that’s all.” 


You’ve reached middle age when your wife tells you to pull 
in your stomach—and you already have.—Pangborn News. 
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Keeping in Touch ... 


Family Letter 


lr was my brother, home from 
four years in the Navy, who first 
suggested the Family Letter. Per- 
haps the lonely months on a Pacific 
Island had made him more consci- 
ous of family ties. 


There are three of us: my sister, 
my brother, and myself. My sister 
is the mother of a large family, 
several of whom are now married 
and have babies of their own. My 
brother has two small children, 
whom neither my sister nor I have 
ever seen. I do not have a family 
of my own, and during the years 
my sister and I lived closer togeth- 
er, her children were very dear to 


me. Now that they live far away, - 


I have not been able to keep in 
touch with them. Neither have m 
sister and I corresponded regularly. 
When I complain about this she 
mentions that she has so many 
rown children to write to that m 
rother and I are often crowded o: 
the list. We depended largely on 
my mother to relay news of inter- 
est back and forth. This, however, 
did little towards keeping my bro- 
ther and me in med with those 


Mildred Kelso 


nieces and nephews with whom he 
had spent his childhood years, and 
of whom I had once been so fond. 


Now we have The Letter, and 
all of that is changed. When that 
bulky envelope drops out of my 
mail box I prepare to spend a glor- 
ious hour with my family. 

First the snapshots. I examine 
them briefly. This one must be 
Albert’s little boy; he looks so 
much like that pretty girl my neph- 
ew married. And goodness, can 
this be Wilford’s baby, standing 
alone already? 


Bud is in the Navy now. An- 
other nephew has just returned 
from a marvelous vacation, which 
he describes graphically. And so 
it goes all down the line. Those 
grown-up nieces and nephews are 
again part of the family circle. And 
I, childless and living among stran- 
gers, am not alone any more. With 
each round The Letter makes, I 
feel the family ties growing clos- 
er and closer. 

My brother started it by writing 
the first letter, explaining the 
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scheme, and mailing it to me. I in 
turn wrote a letter to the family, 
enclosed it with his, and sent it on 
to my sister. My sister and my 
mother, who live in the same town, 
wrote letters to enclose with ours, 
and sent the whole thing on to my 
sister's married daughter. She sent 
it to her brother, who sent it to an- 
other brother, and so on. When it 
reached my brother, who had start- 
ed it, he removed his old letter, 
wrote a new one, and sent it on its 
way again. This procedure is fol- 
lowed as it reaches each of us, and 
we do the same with snapshots and 
pictures. When they have made 
the complete circle once they are 
taken out by the original sender, 
and new ones enclosed with the 


-wie letter. If any of us wish to 

ave a copy of an “apranes ic- 
ture, we cee direc y to the ses. 
son who has enclosed it in the fam- 
ily letter, and ask for it. This 
Round Robin form of correspon- 
dence does not eliminate letters di- 
rectly between members of the 
family circle, but it does keep us 
in touch with the ones from whom 
we had seldom heard before. 

It takes our family letter about 
two months to make the rounds, 
and the last one carried nine cents 
postage. What other nine cents in 
the world could carry so much 
pleasure and happiness? There are 
ten of us contributing to The Let- 
ter now. A smaller group might 
keep it moving a little faster. 


How does this conversational pattern fit your household? 


Fireside Chat 
Request Age Level 
Daddy, read me a 3-yrs. 
story. 
“Mommy, let me help 4-yrs. 
you.” 


“Dad, let’s go fishing.”  9-yrs. 
“Mom, show me how to 12-yrs. 
bake a cake?” 

“Dad, can you come to 12-yrs. 
our Scout night program?” 
“Mother, do you want a 14-yrs. 
ticket for the school play?” 


“John, where were 15-yrs. 
--you last night?” 
“Mary, how could 16-yrs. 


you?” 


Answer 
“Not now, son. Some other 
time.” 
“Not this time, Mary. I’m in 
a hurry.” 
“You run along, John. I can’t 
today.” 


“I’m too busy, dear. Next 
time, maybe.” 

“Sorry, John. It’s Lodge to- 

night.” 

“Darling, you know I’m enter- 

taining my bridge club then.” 


“What's it to you?” 


“So what! Since when do YOU 
care what I do?” 
—Corona 
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A T the age of fourteen Carla 
Lewis showed signs of blossoming 
but that was overshadowed by her 
love for touch tackle football. At 
sixteen she had her first formal and 
looked very lovely. But at eighteen 
there was no doubt that Carla was 
a beauty. That was when half the 
boys in the town of Kenmore, 
where she and I lived, fell in love 
with Carla. 


When Carla came back to Ken- 
more after a winter at Junior Col- 
lege the rest of us felt like ancient 
mops while she burst forth, sweet, 
young and free four or five nights 
a week with four or five different 
boys. 

I knew Carla better than the 
other girls because I happened to 
go with someone who likes mops 
quite well and his name is Greg 
(not as in Peck) Ryan. Greg Ryan, 
who no doubt is the only boy in 
Kenmore without an eye for 
beauty, decided that he might as 
well stick it out with me, so we 
frequently buzzed around the 
town accompanied by Carla and 
her attendants. 


One afternoon she and I were 
taking a sunbath in her back yard 
preparing for the big date of the 
week (Saturday night) when she 
broke the news that she was 
friendless. “You, friendless!” I 
gasped. 

“Yes, Jean,” she said solemnly, 
“you are the only friend I have 
in the world and that is a pretty 
sorry thing to have to say.” 


I began to feel insulted but my 
egotism got the best of me and I 
decided that it was sorry to have 
only one friend, not necessarily to 
have me for that friend. 


“Oh, no,” I protested weakly af- 
ter arguing and winning with my 
pride. “You have plenty of friends. 
There’s Mary Lou. Oh, no, you 
took Buzzy away from her. But 
Joan is — no she wouldn't do 
either. Why, Carla, there’s plenty 
of friends.” 


“See, you can’t name one. And 
you're my friend only because I 


A Short Story 


FRIENDSHIP 
PARTY 


Janet Hall 


haven't been able to attract Greg. 
Greg is a very nice boy,” she con- 
ceded, “but he is not my type.” 
This put Greg in a class by him- 
self because he was the only boy 
in our crowd who was not her 
type. 

“No, Greg seems to be more my 
type,” I said. I thought to myself 
that we did not seem to be. treat- 
ing Greg very fairly. 

“I wish I had friends. I can re- 
member when I went to my first 
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formal. All the girls were crazy 
about me.. They even showed me 
how to fix my hair.” 

“Yes, we used to have some 
wonderful times together.” I could 
tell that this conversation was 
quickly deteriorating into the 
hatching of a first-class scheme by 
our-little golden princess. No slur 
intended but then royalty was not 
the fad this year in Kenmore. 

“I think I'll resurrect all my old 
friends and have a big : 
Strictly hen. Just a bunch of girls 
having a good time,” she said en- 
thusiastically. 

“Oh,” I responded. 


“Jean, that’s a wonderful idea,” 
she bounded in the back door and 
came back armed with a notebook 
and pencil and began making a 
list of guests. “Maybe we can play 
bridge if they know how or just 
sit out here on the lawn and eat 
and gossip.” I did not interrupt her 
to tell her that in Kenmore the 
only person who was gossiped 
about in the younger set was Carla. 

“We can have candy, ice cream 
and cake and just stuff ourselves 
with delicious foods.” Again I did 
not interrupt to mention that if 
she so much as served a chocolate 
bar she would be accused of try- 
ing to ruin the girls’ complexions. 
“Don’t you think it will be fun?” 

“Yes, I certainly do,” I said, 
throwing myself into the spirit of 
things. 

For a week Carla planned her 
party. She had everything ready to 


touch off like a hot firecracker. 
The invitations were sweet little 
things painted by Carla in water 
colors, the food was prepared by 
Carla, her mother and I, and we 
arranged things in her spacious 
backyard so that it looked very 
modish and hospitable. 


As the invitations rolled into 
various houses in Kenmore, the 
girls were very surprised that on 
a Saturday evening they were in- 
vited to the house of Carla Lewis 


for a lawn — and strictly 
doe at that. 
There were some cynical replies, 


but as one of Carla's contempor- 
aries summed it up, “After all, we 
only sit around Saturday nights 
while everyone is out chasing af- 
ter Carla so we might as well get 
in on the fun.” 


So the replies to the invitations 
were affirmative. Everyone was 
looking forward to seeing Carla in 
her own setting and studying the 
technique that has brought noth- 
ing but misery to the girls of Ken- 
more. 

Carla, with me in cahoots, plan- 
ned for her big renaissance. “Jean,” 
she began emphatically, “I am go- 
ing to be the most popular girl 
in Kenmore after this thing is 
over. Why every girl will be sorry 
she ever mistreated me. I’m going 
to be a perfect hostess, unselfish 
and gracious. I will even be -care- 
ful about the boys that I go out 
with after this.” 

This, for Carla, who usually 
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floated through life as unconcern- 
ed as a milkweed pod, was quite 
an eloquent bit of rhetoric. I was 
touched. Here was a girl, I told 
myself, who apparently had every- 
thing. Dates by the peck, a beau- 
tiful home, nice parents and a good 
friend—me. Yet under this exter- 
ior of polished beauty beat a bleed- 
ing heart. 


“The girls don’t really dislike 
you, Carla, it’s just that you tread 
on their toes. If you'd give them 
a chance to have a whack at their 
boy friends at least a couple nights 
a week everything would be fine.” 

“No,” Carla said. “I couldn't 
just step aside. After all, they 
made me what I am with all their 
permanent waves and coral lip- 
sticks. There was a time when the 
only thing I cared about was 
whether a boy would let me use 
his baseball glove. Besides I like 
boys, different boys.” 

That week Carla refused an in- 
vitation to the country club for 
dancing, to a movie, to dinner, for 
swimming, tennis and a hike out 
to someone’s uncle’s farm to pick 
blueberries; all of which formerly 
would have made her starry-eyed 
and say, “You take me to the nic- 
est places.” 

“Carla, aren’t you going at this 
a little strongly,” I suggested. 

“No, I’m going to be the most 
popular girl in Kenmore.” 

Greg came to take me home 
from one of our cookie makin 
sprees. We sat on Carla’s lawn an 


.Greg looked at her platonically 


and said, “Lovely party, Carla. I 
wish we men were invited. We 
could dance on the porch and play 
records. Sure would be nice.” 

“Trying to wrangle an invita- 
tion?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well, it’s no go,” she. said. 
“You'd better take Greggy home 
before he melts my heart. 

We rode home in silence for the 
first half mile. “You know I think 
Carla’s making a mistake with this 
shebang,” Greg told me, breaking 
the silence. 

“Oh, no,” I protested. “You just 
wait. Why, Carla’s investing a 
whole Se just to make this party 
a success. She hasn’t gone out 
once.” 

“We'll see,” he said slyly. 

Saturday was a beautiful day for 
a lawn party. About four o'clock 
we went up to Carla’s room for a 
nap because we wanted to look 
wide awake for the big event. By 
this time I felt that I had a full 

rtnership in the party. After all, 
maybe I was becom- 
ing unpopular by merely associat- 
ing with such a vamp as Carla. 

We had just a into bed, 
closed our eyes and began listen- 
ing to the dreamy music of Spike 
Jones when the phone went jingle, 
jangle. 

“Oh, hello, Betty,” Carla said in 
that deep throaty voice. 

“Carla, I’m terribly sorry, but 
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I won't be able to come tonight. 
I just remembered that my aunt 
is coming in from New York.” 


Carla muttered her regrets and 
hung up. Oh, well, she said, clos- 
ing the blue peepers, we won't 
worry about one little refusal. 
Again we closed our eyes and the 
oo rang. Finally within two 

ours five aunts had migrated 
from New York and Points West, 
one grandmother was sick, one 
baby brother needed to be 
watched and four headaches and 
assorted symptoms of vague but 
promising diseases had appeared. 

Carla moaned and threw her- 
self across the bed and sobbed. 
Finally vanity and dignity got the 
best of her and she merely let two 
little tears trickle down the side 
of her face. 


“Shall I call Greg. He can at 
least help us eat the stuff,” I asked. 


“Yes,” she sobbed. 
... And God’s There, Too! 


Greg came racing over in his 
1940 Ford and headed right for 
the big chilled watermelons that 
we had set aside to begin the 
night’s revelries with. 

“Greg, maybe you know what's 
wrong with me,” she said as we 
sat spitting watermelon seeds. 


“Sure, I tried to hint all along. 
You girls have been so busy shut 
up in this house that you aren’t 
up on what's going on. 

“You didn’t give anybody dates 
this week so the guys thought it 
over and decided to take their old 
girls out. Right now at least fif- 
teen couples are over at Sunny 
Brook dancing to the strains of 
Ted Jennings and his Orchestra. 


At first I though Carla was go- 
ing to gently keel over but in- 
stead she said, “Well, I guess I 
have made a lot of friends tonight.. 
Let your friends entertain them- 
selves, I always say.” 


In “Your Family Circle,” Sister Jean Patrice tells this de- 


lightful story of the saintly old Irish grandmother who, in her 
last hours told the priest that she was not afraid to die, but 
that she was sure that she could never feel quite at home in 
heaven without her “tay.” “Why Grandma,” replied the priestly 
listeners who must have been Irish too, “there’s all the ‘tay’ 
you'll want in heaven. They have four kinds: Laudamus te, 
benedicimus te, adoramus te, and glorificamus te. You haven’t 
a thing to worry about.” 


“Well, glory be to God!” Grandma is reported to have re- 
plied. “What d’ye know about that?” And so she died with a 
smile of anticipation on her face——Ave Maria 
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fi OR shame, my husband takes 
me for granted! Each day when 
he returns from his office, he ex- 
pects to find me either at home 
waiting for him, or returning short- 
ly. He takes the meals I prepare, 
the clean shirts in the closet, and 
his straightened bed as a matter 
of course. He rarely notices what 
I am wearing, how or whether my 
hair is combed, and seldom in- 

uires into my health unless I have 
obvious symptoms or complain 
noisily. I’m sure he would never 
remember my birthday unless we 
discussed it beforehand. He buys 
my present last at Christmastime, 
and I would faint first, then ask 
whatever had gotten into him, if 
he brought me so much as a rose- 
bud. 


At the same time, I take him 
equally for granted. I confidentl 
expect him to come home eac 
day, never questioning that his 
reason is good, or at least hon- 
orable, if he is late. I take his 
check and balance the budget with 
out even a thank you; dress and 
comb my hair for comfort and to 
impress the neighbors. And his 
temples already had “that distin- 


You may differ 


with these views 


Ina S. Moore 


ished look” before I was aware 

at he had a single gray hair. I 
doubt if I would notice even a 
platinum hair with the light shin- 
ing on it, on his lapel, unless he 
pointed it out to me. Then I'd 
probably naively ask him how it 
got there. 

All the about main- 
taining the allure of courtship ro- 
mance after the marriage cere- 
mony to the contrary, we think we 
are a happy married couple! We, 
or I should say I, had some mo- 
ments of doubt recently, though. 
A new couple moved into our 
neighborhood who were, oh, so 
romantic! Although they had been 
married for several years, as we 
have, one afternoon when I was 
calling on the “bride,” a dozen red 
roses arrived from the florist with 
the most endearing card from her 
most loving husband. While I was 
returning my eyes to their sockets, 
she explained, “Oh, he’s always 
sending me flowers or candy or 
something.” 

I expressed amazement. To fur- 
ther stupefy me, she showed me 
an array of gifts, including fuzzy 
bedroom slippers, _ fantastically 
named perfumes, as well as a 
gauzy bit of an underthing he had 
given her for Mother’s Day several 
weeks before their first child was 
born. I lost no time in telling my 
husband of this wonderful, undy- 
ing romance. After 
heartily over the expectant Moth- 
er's Day gift, he remarked casual- 
ly, “If you'd like some perfume, 
why don’t you get yourself some?” 
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We wives, incorporated, in the 
stories back 
and forth, held the new and ro- 
mantic “always a bride” in awe, 
and began to feel sorry for our- 
selves, generally. After all, hadn’t 
we read articles and other advice 
about the importance of keepin 
vw the courtship in marriage. An 
if one husband could do it, ours 
could too, if they really loved us! 
But, oh, no, our husbands just 
,took us for granted! 


'» Gradually, as we gathered from 
‘little things—a question here and 
an accusation there—that the new- 
comers did not trust each other, 
.that they were not very compan- 
‘ionable, we realized that for court- 
ship romance to continue after 
marriage, the doubts and separate- 
ness of courtship must continue 
also. For courtship romance is 
based on uncertainty. Romantic 
love, as we usually think of it, is 
based on mystery. When there is 
real understanding and fusion of 
ideas and ideals, interests and 
goals, there can be no mystery. 
When the marriage vows are said 
with honesty and faith, there can 
be no uncertainty. For real ro- 
mance in marriage, we must look 
somewhere beyond the “boy meets 
girl, loses girl, wins girl” cycle of 
adolescent love. To compare ro- 
mance in marriage with courtship 
romance. is to compare the full 


My Husband Takes Me 


for Granted Lf 


blown rose with the tight and un- 
revealing bud. 


Yet marriage does have its own 
romance that is based on mystery 
and uncertainty, too. But the un- 
certainty is the future faced to- 
gether, and the mystery is in the 
world and its problems. There is 
no greater thrill than working to- 
gether with someone you love to- 
ward a common goal, solving a 
common problem, learning  to- 
gether to be better people. Build- 
ing memories together has its own 
romance. No, the self-centered 
wishes, the sparring, the pretty 
deceits of courtship romance, can 
never match the more abundant 
life of a secure and companionable 
marriage. 

I notice my right arm only when 
it hurts me, yet it is such a part of 
me and so necessary to my proper 
operation, that I cannot imagine. 
parting with it except on pain of 
death. And so with my husband. 
If I meant the promises I made- 
him when I ended the uncertainty 
of our relationship and said “yes,” 
indeed, if I am worthy to be called 
his wife, my husband should “take: 
me for granted!” 
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NEW! 


Aids for Discussion Clubs 
How to organize and conduct them 


This new booklet will help you start 
and develop a discussion club to make 
nembers more informed and better 
able to know and explain their faith. 
Excellent tips for recruiting new 
members, choosing a theme, social 
hours, and meeting programs. Filled 
with workable, proved ideas. A long 
needed booklet—and available now! 


FREE COPY with euch order for 


Popular Discussion Club Texts 


and valuable reference manuals 


One Copy 5 or More 25 or More 
Postpaid Each ppd. Each FOB 


Popular Explanation of the Four ae -2.25 200 1.25 


Witnesses to the We 65c 40c 
Religion and Life (Vol. 1, 2) -........00.000000...... 1.25 1.00 75¢ 
Religion and Life (Vol. 33 85 visto 35¢ 
Religion and Life (Vol. 4) ...............0.000000....... 2.00 1.25 -1.15 
(Set of Vol. 1, 2, 3, 4, $4.50) 
Everything To Gain 1.25 1.00 60c 
Christian Marriage 30 16¢ 
What the 35 30c lic 
A Catechism on Birth Control ........................ .20 15¢ 12¢ 
Catechism on the School Problem ................ 15 10c 8%e 
Biblical Questions (Vols. 1 through 8) ........ 40 35¢ 21c 
Modern Questions .... 65c 30c 
(15 chapters specially prepared for a semester’s discussion club course, 160 pp.) 
Modern Questions ...... 25 20c 13%c 
(Specify Series, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6) 
The Faith of Millions 175 1.50 75¢ 
Father Smith Instructs Jackson .................... 1.00 80c 49c 
The Modern Social and Economic Order ...... 125 1.10 76c 
The Church in United States History ........ 36c 
Marriage and The Catholic Church ................ 20 15c 12¢ 
Making The Catholic Church Easy to Know _ .30 25¢ 15%e 
Truths Men Live By (Cloth only) ................ 4.50 


Order from the Book Department, 
Our Sunday Visitor HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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The guide book parents have wanted for years! 


Sex Character 
E-dvcation 


Written by 


John A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


and these co-authors 


Ruth Hawthorne Fay 
James L. Hymes, Jr. 
Child Study Association 
Am. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Edward B. Lyman 
The Christophers 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
Max J. Exner, M.D. 
Esther Emerson Sweeney 
Paul Popenoe 
Gene Tunney 


Margaret Culkin Banning 


$1.50 per copy 


SEX-CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 


Helps parents explain the 
facts of life to young people 


Upon parents rests the primary and 
inescapable obligation of explaining sex 
to their offspring. But when children 
ask about sex, they are often met with 
evasions, postponements, fairy tales and 
other forms of deception. 

WHY? Because, parents admit, they 
don’t know HOW to explain sex simply 
and clearly to their children. 

This volume is designed to meet the 
keenly felt need of parents for meth- 
ods of unfolding the pertinent facts of 
sex to their children—from the time at 
which they first begin to ask about birth 
until they are ready for marriage. 

Children who learn about sex from 
the reverent lips of parents are spared — 
many a headache and heartache. They 
learn to have respect for their own sex 
and reverence for the other sex. 'They 
see sex as the Creator has designed it. 
They start life with an enormous ad- 
vantage over their companions, handi- 
capped by ignorance and distorted con- 
ceptions traceable to the silence of their 
parents. 

This handsome 212-page, “ae bound 
volume has been prepared to enable 
parents to discharge this important task 
with pleasure and success. In its eigh- 
teen chapters more than a dozen out- 
standing authorities give generously of 
their experience and success in teaching 
the Christian aspect of sex to young 
people. 

This is not just “sex instruction” but 
SEX-CHARACTER EDUCATION! 


Five copies, $1.25 each, postpaid 25 or more, 80c each, plus postage 
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